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Editorial. . . 
Second Thessalonians 3:10 


T TAKES WORK to bring into existence anything worthwhile. Work is 
| one of the fixed prices of achievement. Any item of creation, a log 

cabin or the Queen Mary; a two-wheel cart or the Southern Pacific 
Railroad; a pioneer loom or the Du Pont Company is the product of 
human effort guided by mind, and often the amount of effort required 
is, in its accumulation, all but incredible. 

How much work—and I mean work—has gone into the building of 
a college, Peabody for instance? Consider the physical work which 
has gone into this college from the time the first shovel went into the 
ground in 1785 until now. Give thought to the bewildering total in- 
volved in planning, in teaching, in solving problems, in those multifold 
and miscellaneous efforts never obvious and always vital and without 
which no major human organization could survive. Consider and bow 
the head! What a baffling total of work has been used in the develop- 
ment of our government! An English sentence may be spoken smoothly 
and spontaneously, but the language has been achieved only by long 
and tedious and thoughtful toil. You engage with facility in a problem 
in multiplication, perhaps little aware of the toil that gave you such 
facility. You drive an automobile with ease; but behind that ease lie 
the specialized thought and unending patience of a great many thous- 
ands of physicists, engineers, and mechanics. But even so, you wouldn’t 
have that automobile if other thousands hadn’t toiled unceasingly in 
the oil fields of Texas, the forests of Washington, and the iron mines 
of Minnesota. When you come to think of it, this trail of toil starts 
from any achievement whatsoever and stretches out endlessly. 

Work is, today as always, a painful process. It would be unbearable 
to work with no glimpse of achievement. Science has helped us to work 
faster and with more effect; but neither the physical nor mental 
scientists, working separately or together, have anesthetized the pain 
out of work. The whole pattern of creation being what it is, that would 
be too much to expect. Work and suffering are a part of the Plan. Work, 
however hard, that catches glimpses of achievement is a great up- 
builder of faith. 

Of course, play belongs in man’s life, but not as an end in itself. 
It belongs as a means of the improvement of work. Recreation has its 
rightful place in man’s routine, but its only valid function is to recre- 
ate the worker. If recreation does not point to creation, it is pointless. 
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The First Year of the Advanced 
Professional Program for Teachers 


W. D. ARMENTROUT 
Colorado State College of Education 


HE FUNCTIONS of the first year of the advanced professional pro- 

gram may be preparatory or terminal. As Charters says, in referring 

to work for the master’s degree, “It may be the base of the doctoral 
cone—with a trial run at a dissertation in the form of a thesis. Or it 
may be a terminal professional program in which the teacher fills in 
gaps in the training he needs for competency in his field.”* The prac- 
tical question is, Where is the emphasis to be placed? What is to be 
the frame of reference? If the answer is both, is the work to be geared 
to the research worker or the practitioner? The problems of these two 
groups are different. It is one thing to think of research in terms of 
the producer and another in terms of the consumer. Most teachers, par- 
ticularly in the public schools, are consumers of research. They need 
a respect for science and the scientific method of the research worker. 
They also need a critical attitude towards the work of the researcher. 
They must learn how to get objective answers to simple immediate 
questions. What are the best means to this end? Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
Dean Emeritus, School of Education, University of California, answers 
this question as follows: “It would seem that the best means are the 
most direct and the quickest. The best way to learn how to apply 
techniques is to practice applying them. One may learn how to give 
objective tests and to make informal tests; how to give intelligence tests 
and to tabulate the results; how to observe and to interpret children’s 
behavior; how to make a building survey; how to examine a cur- 
riculum with reference to the needs of a community; or how to adapt 
the reading opportunities of a group of boys and girls to their abilities, 


1 The Fiftieth Year of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Graduate 
Study in Education, pp. 40. 
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experiences, and interests. Such competencies as these will not add to 
the sum of human knowledge, but they will add materially to the ef- 
fectiveness of the teacher and administrator. 


“So far as the understanding and respect for science and its con- 
tributions to education are concerned, the average teacher and admin- 
istrator will get more from a wide reading and from hearing about 
research as applied to educational problems than from a frustrating 
attempt to do a little research himself. The person who is to learn 
to do original research as a life pursuit needs a more thorough and 
rigorous training than we now give in our pretense of making every- 
body a genuine research worker.” 


The researcher does original creative work. He extends the bound- 
aries of knowledge, and advances scientific study. He is a most valuable 
person and we are badly in need of more and better researchers in 
education. The practitioner needs skills, techniques, and a type of 
scholarship different from those of the researcher in order to extend 
the boundaries of understanding. There is a nice distinction between 
extending the boundaries of knowledge and extending the boundaries 
of understanding. In the case of the practitioner, the emphasis is on 
application, integration, interpretation—a sense of social responsibility 
and service—an ability to bring about desirable changes in human be- 
havior. The chief concern of the practitioner is to make things work— 
cure the patient, defend the client, market the goods, build the bridge, 
minister to the needy, teach the learner, supervise the teacher, administer 
the school. The teacher, as an efficient practitioner, may contribute to 
knowledge, but his expertness is directed to applying knowledge in the 
field of action and use. 


There are many pressures to imitate the traditional graduate degree 
requirements and these often interfere with the development of sig- 
nificant professional programs. The present confusion of graduate and 
professional education for the teacher has done untold damage. It 
is very unfortunate that the ways and means of preparing teachers on 
the graduate level are not similar to those for lawyers, preachers, and 
physicians. When a student enters any one of these professional schools, 
the objectives are well defined; he is going to be a lawyer, or a phy- 
sician, or a preacher. It follows that a consistent program of work 





* op. cit., pp. 49-50 
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can be laid out for him. In the graduate school in most universities 
there is no equally clear definition of purpose. 

The efforts of the graduate school to increase knowledge and empha- 
size knowledge for its own sake is extremely valuable, but it has 
diverted the attention of the teacher away from the task of making 
knowledge useful in the lives of the common garden variety of citizens. 
A successful teacher must be concerned primarily with the imparting 
of knowledge, its integration and understanding in terms of habits, 
attitudes, and behavior patterns. The research worker does not have 
to bother about knowledge in terms of these factors. 

Too many faculty members in teacher educational institutions are 
using the same methods, techniques, and materials that were used 
on them in the graduate school. They teach as they have been taught. 
Too often subject matter is developed in unrelated little packages 
which have meaning for the specialist, but which leaves the average 
student cold and in a fog. The failure to recognize the difference be- 
tween the work of the researcher and the practitioner has had tragic 
consequences in the case of many college teachers. The graduate 
schools turn out too many mathematicians, physicists, historians, and 
linguists who are not teachers. 

A clear distinction should be made between a research degree and 
a professional degree. There is need for three types of advanced work 
in education: (1) a terminal advanced professional type program, 
(2) an advanced program leading to the doctor’s degree for the teacher 
and administrator, (3) an advanced program leading to the doctor’s 
degree for the researcher. The first year of the advanced professional 
program can serve both a terminal and preparatory function if we 
think in terms of the practitioner in education rather than the researcher. 


Il 

In their first year of the advanced professional program, all of the 
instructional offerings should be geared to the relatively more matured 
thinking and experience of students. The specific work any individual 
student takes should be set up in harmony with the student’s current 
needs and future professional objectives. The needs of a first grade 
teacher are very different from the needs of a high school teacher of 
history or mathematics. This does not imply that these two teachers have 
nothing in common. There are certain bodies of knowledge each should 
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have, and there are some things the first grade teacher needs to know that 
the high school teacher does not and vice versa. The first year of ad- 
vanced professional training should have two functions; an integrating 
function and a differentiating function. In all teachers there must be a 
certain amount of like-mindedness and a certain amount of different- 


mindedness. This like-mindedness is developed through common or 
core requirements. 


Too many teachers in the elementary and secondary schools lack a 
social philosophy and a sympathetic insight into the social forces at 
work in contemporary life. Occupied with the best ways of teaching 
arithmetic, reading, language, history, physics, or art, they have had 
their attention turned away from the real perplexities and maladjust- 
ments in the social, economic and political worlds. Constructive under- 
standing of these forces depends in part upon a broad foundation pro- 
vided by general education. 


Gaps or deficiencies are bound to exist in the best four year under- 
graduate program and students may experience reasonable changes 
of interest. Some teachers may want to make distinct changes in their 
continued preparation; such as changing from physical education to 
library science; or from coaching to administration. If the under- 
graduate program, or the previous successful experience in a field, is 
inadequate for advanced professional improvement in the same or 
related field, then these deficiences should be made up on the under- 
graduate level, requiring a longer time. Graduates of colleges, who have 
not taken education courses in their undergraduate program, should 
be allowed to begin professional preparation along with their graduate 
work, but this combined program should require a longer period of 
time. Formal evaluation of each student should be made in the early 
phase of his program before he is accepted as a candidate for the ad- 
vanced degree. There must be a clear distinction between admission 


to the advanced professional program and admission to candidacy for 
the advanced degree. 


This first year of the advanced professional program should not be 
just more of the same thing that was started on the undergraduate level. 
It should mean something more than the accumulation of 30 semester 
hours. It should not encourage diploma mills. The transcript of a 
student finishing the first year of the advanced professional program 
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should show a very definite pattern which consists of inter-related 
parts. Students should be judged on their growth in professional knowl- 
edge and competency. They should show ability to do independent and 
constructive thinking. They should be able to discriminate between 
the essential and the non-essential. They should be able to identify 
problems, organize and evaluate evidence, formulate and defend con- 
clusions. The practical question is whether a graduate student who has 
gained these competencies necessarily becomes a better teacher in the 
public schools. The realistic approach to this problem is to ask how can 
the first year of the advanced professional program make better teach- 
ers for the elementary and secondary schools. 


The traditional point of view of most non-professional graduate 
schools stresses high academic scholarship to the exclusion of all other 
criteria of competency. Our concept of teacher education must be 
broadened to include a developing of social abilities along with an 
adequate command of subject matter, a knowledge of the learner and 
the techniques of teaching. In building this first year of advanced 
professional preparation, we need to recognize the fact that a master 
teacher needs the development of many understandings, attitudes and 
values that cannot be ascribed directly to preparation in the large areas 
of knowledge or to specific academic preparation. It is inconceivable 
that broad sympathetic attitudes of understanding and appreciation 
can be acquired merely by pursuing courses, listening to lectures, 
taking notes, and passing exams. 

There should be fewer courses in the first year of the advanced 
professional program and a greater continuity in their presentation. 
Isolated units, quarter or semester courses should be merged into 
articulated courses organized on the basis of sequence and continuous 
cumulative learning. Subject matter boundaries and independent 
divisions of the curriculum should be broken down in accordance 
with the principle of integration. 


One of the tragedies in teaching is the teacher’s inability to see the 
educative process as a whole. This is due in part to our weakness for 
fencing off values and subjects reflected in our many different courses 
and independently organized divisions and departments. We have tended 
to make our organization of subject matter departments ends in them- 
selves rather than means to an end—an intelligent and sympathetic 
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teacher. The content of all courses should be subjected to the criterion 
of functionality; materials defensible only on the basis of tradition will 
have to be discarded. 


The first year of the advanced professional program should make 
adequate provision for at least four areas. There should be adequate 
provisions for (1) improvement of general professional background 
in both theory and practice; (2) improvement of special professional 
fitness in specific fields or areas; (3) improvement of general educa- 
tion; and (4) improvement of personal growth. The teacher as a prac- 
titioner should have a background which will enable him to be a cul- 
tured, refined, and respected person apart from his professional skill 
and ability. 

The first year of the advanced professional program should steer 
a middle course between the extremes of being so practical that the 
program is little more than a refinement of teaching techniques, and on 
the other hand, of being so concerned with academic respectability that 


students do not get the help they need to become better teachers on 
the job. 
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Inducting the Beginning 
Student Teacher 


J. R. SHANNON 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


dinner. I called at mealtime because I was confident I could catch 

you.” 

“You are forgiven, Abrams. In fact, I thank you. We have just 
finished dinner, and your telephoning gives me an excuse for not 
helping the Mrs. wash the dishes.” 


sis is Mr. Abrams, Doctor. I hope I didn’t call you away from your 


“Here is what I have on my mind, Doctor. Every time I get in a 
jam in my teaching I bring my troubles to you. I have just had a 
student teacher assigned to me, and I don’t know what to do with him. 
When I was in your high-school methods class, I learned the principles 
of teaching, and I believe I am applying them successfully here in 
Grant Tech, but I did not learn how to teach the other fellow to teach. 
What should I do?” 

“They certainly are rushing you to assign you a student teacher 
before you have taken any courses in supervision of instruction. It 
must be that you are succeeding in a wonderful way to get this 
recognition so soon.” 

“It may be a compliment to my competence, but it has me worried. 
All I know about handling a student teacher is what I learned when 
I did my student teaching, and I didn’t think too much of that.” 

“Yes, student teaching often is a mess—usually is, I suspect.” 

“T knew you had been a supervisor of student teachers for another 
college and that you had taught and written extensively on supervision. 
Your advice, therefore, should be worth getting.” 

“OK, Abrams, now grab yourself a pencil for some fast note taking 
while I start firing.” 
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“Tet ’er fly. I’m all set.” 

“There is no single pattern to follow in inducting a student teacher. 
Just as there are no formulae to follow in teaching, so are there none 
in supervising. In general, however, the plan I shall suggest should 
work. It is supported by my own experience and by the best authorities 
in supervision of instruction. Modifications of the proposed procedure 
will be made, of course, as occasions and circumstances warrant. 


“For a week or so, you should have your incoming student teacher 
sit by, but he will not be sitting idly. There are three types of things he 
should be doing during the week or so of preliminary observation. 

“First, the student teacher will be observing you. Let us assume 
the man’s name is Smith. (Smith is easier to say each time than student 
teacher.) Smith will observe you in action for a week or so, watching 
in an all-over sort of way, and you and he should meet in conference 
for about a half hour every day to talk over your demonstrations, and 
other things. 


“Besides observing you, Smith will be very busy that first week 
familiarizing himself with everything in the whole situation, so far 
as it should be his concern. He should know the whole setting so well 
that no jar of interruption will be felt when he takes over. He will 
learn the names of all the pupils and something of the characteristics 
of all of each. He will familiarize himself with the course of study 
in chemistry—what has been covered, what the class is doing now, and 
what lies ahead. He should become acquainted with the school as a 
whole—its rules and regulations, its curricula, its program of allied 
activities, its morale, and the nature of the school community. 

“Then, finally, during that preliminary period of preparation, Smith 
should be required to satisfy you regarding his fitness to take over 
the class at some suitable breaking point. You may want him to start by 
administering the unit test covering the work the class is now doing, 
and handle the class during the subsequent review of the unit test. 
You certainly will want him to outline a plan for the next unit. This 
unit plan should be in your hands early enough to enable you and 
Smith to iron out any rough spots in advance of his starting to present 
the unit. 


“A word of warning should be injected here: Smith is not to be 
just your flunky boy, although I fear that that is what befell you 
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when you were at Smith’s stage of progress. Smith should have a cross 
section of schoolteaching, a real professional experience. 

“If Smith proves to be apt, your treatment of him will be different 
from what it will be if he is less capable. If he prepares a good unit 
plan at the outset and then executes the plan in a workmanlike manner, 
you are justified in having considerable confidence in him—but still 
not full confidence. After he proves to you in two units that he can 
plan his work and work his plan, you need not require him to submit 
his plans to you in advance. He will continue to plan indefinitely, to 
be sure, but you will not demand his submitting formal plans in advance 
after you acquire confidence in him. In fact, whenever a supervisor 
continues requiring the submission of written lesson plans longer than 
a few months, it is a sign that either the teacher or the supervisor is in- 
competent—either the teacher can’t be trusted or the supervisor doesn’t 
know his stuff. Only an insincere teacher who won’t try, or an occasional 
dull one who can’t succeed if he tries, should have his nose held to the 
grindstone of formal lesson-plan inspection indefinitely. And even 
then, not indefinitely—if a teacher either can’t or won’t succeed, he 
should be flunked or fired at the earliest administrative opportunity. 

“Do you have any questions thus far, Abrams?” 

“No questions, Doctor, but what you just said gives me a laugh. 
There is an incongruity somewhere. My supervising teacher required 
written plans from me throughout the semester when I was taking 
practice teaching a year ago (an indication that I was not trustworthy) 
and now I am assigned a student teacher of my own just one year 
later (an indication that I am highly trustworthy) .” 

“As a matter of fact, Abrams, two errors were made—and in this 
instance two negatives do not make one positive. You should not 
have been treated so childishly when you did your directed teaching. 
You deserved more respectable treatment. But on the other hand, with no 
disparagement toward you intended, I doubt the advisability of assign- 
ing a student teacher to you until you get a little more experience. 
However, this will be a good thing for you; it will stimulate you to 
grow professionally.” 

“No doubt. I even probably shall profit more from this than Smith.” 

“Now to get back to the main discourse, my counsel shifts to an- 
other aspect of your inducting Smith into full, self-reliant participation 
in teaching. 
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“Thus far, we have assumed that Smith was competent and we 
have assumed that he was not competent. In either case, he won’t be 
so good that he can’t become better or so bad he couldn’t be worse. 
You will want to help him make his weak points strong and his strong 
points stronger. Therefore, there are a few fundamentals of procedure 
I should suggest to you as a starter on how to be of maximum help to 
Smith. At some later time, maybe, I can go into some of the fine 
points of supervision in greater detail with you. 


“When Smith starts teaching in another week or so, you should 
observe him diagnostically. He will not be equally competent in all 
of his activities. Therefore, assuming that one attains perfection by 
improvement in this detail and that detail instead of by some sudden, 
all-over, blanket improvement, you will watch for specific points which 
need strengthening. You will trace each evidence of incompetence back 
to the factors of knowledges, techniques, or personality traits which 
produce it. In other words, you will evaluate in a detailed manner 
rather than in a gross one. It is not sufficient to say of a teaching per- 
formance, ‘This is good,’ or “That is bad.’ What is good about it? 


What is bad about it? What factors produced the goodness or the 
badness? 


“After you have analyzed-out of Smith’s total performance some 
specific element which needs improvement, you should teach the class 
again for a day or so to demonstrate the specific element. In your dem- 
onstration, you will aim to keep your whole performance good, but 
will take special care to make the specific element clear and to do it 
well. You might say to Smith, ‘When you observed me the first week, 
you looked at me all over; you saw woods and not trees. Now you are 
to watch particularly for the technique I am demonstrating.’ 


“Then after you have made your demonstration, and have discussed 
it outside of class with Smith, you will tell Smith to take over the 
class again and to concentrate on perfecting the element in question, 
leaving his other items of technique ‘to their ordinary chance,’ as 
Benjamin Franklin put it in his autobiography. You will observe Smith 
as he drills on the particular element, continuing your out-of-class 
conferences with him, of course, and as he improves in the phase of 
procedure in question, you will decide which factor in his techniques 
to concentrate on next. Thereafter, you will proceed in cycles of demon- 
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strations on your part, followed by supervised practice on Smith’s part, 
until all of his major weaknesses are corrected, or until the semester 
ends. Thus, Smith’s total time for observation will not come all at the 
beginning but will be distributed throughout the semester.” 

“That all sounds sensible, Doctor, and it certainly is clear, but 
your last suggestion raises another question. You spoke of ‘major 
weaknesses.’ Just what is the difference between a major item and a 
minor one?” 

“Your question is timely and good, Abrams, and it shows that you 
are on the beam. I define major in this instance as a habit factor and 
minor as a non-habit factor. For example, if Smith habitually uses bad 
oral English, he cannot be made perfect by your simply telling him 
to be watchful. Smith’s bad English is a major weakness, one you and 
he must dwell on for many days. If Smith uses a portion of the black- 
board where the light is bad or visibility poor for the pupils, you can 
direct Smith’s attention to the fact once and then forget it. His inept 
choice of a space on the blackboard is a minor matter which can be 
corrected for all time by a single mentioning of it.” 


“How many major or minor items should I dwell on at one time, 
Doctor? You said a teacher improves only as he strengthens detailed 
items—that there is no such thing as blanket improvement.” 


“Right. ‘Heaven is not reached by a single bound, but we build a 
ladder by which we climb from the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, and 
we mount its summit round by round,’ or some such words by John 
G. Holland, express my point of view. The same laws of learning 
which obtain with children obtain with adults. Smith can’t master 
all of the tricks of the teaching trade in ten easy lessons. I suggest 
that you take up major items one by one. One at a time is all you should 
hope to strengthen. In addition to the one major item at any given 
time, however, you can give attention to two or three minor ones with- 
out loss.” 

“That all sounds very good, Doctor, and it is pertinent, but I hope 
I am not impertinent if I say that you have not answered my question 
fully enough. Smith might have several ‘habit factors,’ as you call 
them, and I can’t concentrate on all of them at once. What criteria 
should govern my choice of major factors?” 

“You are a dandy, Abrams. I can’t get by with you with half answers. 
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Your use of the word ‘criteria’ shows that your course in educational 
research took. 


“As to criteria, I suggest three. The top criterion is to begin with 
that factor which is most propaedeutic to success in other respects. 
Let us assume, for example, that Smith uses bad English, has poor 
disciplinary control of the pupils, uses inappropriate teaching pro- 
cedures, and lacks self-control. (I guess that is enough for one man.) 
My experience with hundreds of student teachers suggests that Smith’s 
basic fault is lack of self-control. (S. S. Colvin and I both have ob- 
served that lack of self-control is the commonest weakness of beginning 
teachers.) Smith’s lack of self-control leads him to slight the good 
English he knows; he gets scared and reverts back to the language 
patterns of his childhood. His disciplinary control of the pupils is in- 
adequate because he hasn’t learned yet to control himself. His poor 
choice of teaching procedure is like his English; he knows better than 
he does; he gets scared and reverts back to an imitation of procedures 
some of his teachers used when he was a boy. Therefore, start with 
self-control. You already have my prescription for strengthening self- 
control; you got it in the high-school methods course with me two 
years ago. 

“The next criterion for deciding where to start in strengthening a 
student teacher’s weaknesses is the relative importance of the weak- 
ness. Take first the-one which has most serious consequences. 

“A final criterion is expediency. It happens sometimes that some 
trait or technique deserves treatment ahead of others simply because 
it is opportune or convenient or easy to give it precedence.” 

“Your reference to English raises the question of what I should do 
with Smith on that, beyond your suggestion on self-control.” 

“That brings us back to diagnosis. You can’t get results by saying, 
‘Your English is bad; you ought to watch that.’ Such a statement is 
too general. You must make an actual analysis of Smith’s English er- 
rors. Keep notes for a full period some day, and then in your con- 
ference with him you are armed with facts. You can say to him, for 
example, “You made 28 errors in English in 30 minutes. The specific 
errors, and their frequencies, are: disagreement in number of pronoun 
with its antecedent, 17; mispronunciation of oil, 9; number of verb 
disagreeing with its subject, 1; and use of real as an adverb, 1. Thus, 
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you see, vigilance on your part in respect to just two factors could have 
taken care of over ninety per cent of your English troubles today.’ 

“But I suspect we'd better ring off, Abrams. If there are neighbors 
on this party line wanting to use their telephones, they will want to 
murder us. I have hit some of the basic essentials tonight; if you want 
further details, I can go into some of the finer points later. Call me 
again if you wish. Luck to you.” 

“Thank you, Doctor. Good night.” 
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Changing Scenes 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


“Why would I want to go to China?” asked Grandpa. “I don’t even 
know the postmaster in Cornelius, Oregon, yet.” 

The old man’s youngest grandson was puzzled. What did the post- 
master of Cornelius have to do with the Celestial Empire and its man- 
darins wearing the ermine that Grandpa had brought to them long ago? 

Grandpa had been in China, not once but many times. Again and 
again he had rounded the Horn and the Cape. He knew London and 
Calcutta, Lisbon and the Port of Spain, Singapore and Mozambique. 
He had dealt with gaucho revolutionists off La Plata and blanketed 
Indians on Vancouver’s Island. He had rallied crews to repel Malayan 
boarders and had fought along blood-bespattered rails with deck gun 
and musket, pistol and cutlass, belaying pin and fist. What did he mean, 
he didn’t know the postmaster of Cornelius? 

The Captain regarded his own world-wide and worldly memories with 
harsh cynicism. “Mountains?” he would say. “If you’ve seen one, you’ve 
seen ’em all. Rocks and dirt piled high, some with more rocks and less 
dirt— get ’em high enough and you got snow on ’em all the time. Rivers? 
Water going downhill—somewhere and sometimes more water running 
faster than elsewhere at other times. Cities? Just a bunch of houses 
made of brick and stone, wood and glass, or mud and straw.” 

“But Grandpa, wouldn’t you like to see China once more?” 

“No, I wouldn’t—not unless I had something to go for.” 

“What would be something to go for?” 


“Why, people, men and women and their children. I wouldn’t go 
across the road, much less around the world, to see anything but people 
and bring them things they need. I used to know a rajah, two sultans, 
and a whole mess of governors. But what of it? I don’t know the post- 
master in Cornelius, Oregon, yet.” 


As a child, the grandson came to understand the old man but did not 
fully believe him. Then the boy grew up. He followed the Columbia to 
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its sources in the Canadian Rockies, he crossed the Amazon and the Nile, 
and he swam in the Rhine and the Kabul. He stood in the Palace of 
Cortez, and he knelt over the grave of Mendoza in Lima, the City of 
Kings. He rode through rippling wheat before the Bois de Belleau and 
across the passes of the Hindu Kush. He dined in Paris and Tokyo. He 
strolled Unter den Linden and crawled over Arctic tundra. He came at 
last not only to understand but also to believe the Captain’s words. 

The old ship-master was right. No scene had worth except in terms 
of people. In time the mountains seemed to shrink and the rivers to 
dwindle, and even the oceans, beneath the steady drone of distance- 
annihilating airplane engines, became mere patches of deep water. 
The proudest cities of kings and emperors were seen to be only potential 
rubble that could easily be reduced to piles of dusty death. 

But the people remained, and their importance to the grandson grew 
with the passing years. The most important were the common, simple 
men and complex women with their children, the simplest and most 
complex of all. These were the scene for him; the landscape through 
which they moved was only a backdrop for their dreams and their deeds. 

Today the grandson knows a prime minister and some senators, but he 
does not know a single camel driver of Saudi Arabia. He has been 
greeted in ceremony on the trail by the chiefs of two Afghan clans, but 
he has never met a Zulu tribesman. What of it? After all, he does not yet 
know a primary teacher in Bell Buckle, Tennessee, the superintendent 
of schools at Tupelo, the president of the Alabama Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, or a red-haired boy on a hill farm near Pine Knot, Ken- 
tucky, who can become the greatest educational leader of the next three 
decades. The changing scenes that fascinate him are in these people and 
the millions like them—in these people and their becoming—” 

Becoming what? 

Becoming more significant for themselves and their fellows. 

Becoming more significant through changing their ways in the di- 
rection of their own dreams. 

How could the Captain’s grandson not be fascinated? He is an en- 
gineer of becomings, a student of significance, and a maker of changing 
scenes. That is to say, he is a professional teacher, and he is very proud 
of the ancient but ever new role of his great craft. 

Of his own performance in the craft, however, he must remain hum- 
ble. He does not yet know the postmaster of Nashville. 
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On the Adequacy of 
Standardized Tests 


Administered to Extreme Norm Groups 


JULIAN C. STANLEY, JR. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The Problem 


OST STANDARDIZED TESTS are recommended by their publishers 
for use in more than one grade. Frequently, some convenient 
grouping corresponding to a prevalent type of school, such as the 

senior high, is suggested in the manual of directions. Quite a few 
tests are recommended for an even wider range, this being par- 
ticularly true of intelligence scales. Thus presumably the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test (9), Gamma Test, is equally useful any- 
where from Grade 9 through Grade 16, while the California Test of 
Mental Maturity (2), Advanced Form, is designated for Grade 9- 
adult. 

Thurstone found that “the factorial content of a test will change as 

it is given to populations that differ in age and schooling” (14, p. 43), 
and common sense long ago told us that IQ’s based upon a children’s 
test administered with a shortened time limit to adults probably do 
not have the same significance as they would for fifth graders. Perhaps 
among adults perceptual speed is the important variable, while for 
youngsters verbal ability may be more critical. Therefore, if the P and V 
factors are not very highly correlated, the person who at an early age 
earns a certain rating on a given test because at that level it demands 
chiefly verbal ability may score quite differently on the same scale 
years later even though his verbal “brightness” is unchanged. 

Age scales, typified by Binet-type tests, are appropriately used in 

groups markedly heterogeneous with regard to age or grade. On the 
other hand, point scales (into which category nearly all group tests 
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fall) have no such a priori utility. Like the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination for College Freshmen (1), they may 
be optimally suitable in only a single grade. Conversely, they may have 
been carefully standardized with respect to content and difficulty so 
as to be adequate for several grades; e.g., the Stanford Achievement 
Test (12), Intermediate Battery, was designed for Grades 4, 5, and 6. 
The present tendency is probably toward delimiting the field for use 
of a given test to a specified population, such as applicants for West 
Point, beginning graduate students, or entrants in the Pepsi-Cola scholar- 
ship contest. 

When an author makes the content and difficulty level of his test 
fit a relatively homogeneous group and then recommends that the 
product be utilized outside this range, his customers may well be cau- 
tious. In addition to the possible change of factorial content, mentioned 
above, there is the even more obvious chance that the test will be too 
easy or too difficult for some of the “extrapolated” persons taking it, 
so that scores may pile up at one end of the scale and make differentia- 
tion among the persons tested less reliable than if an “adequate” instru- 
ment had been employed.’ 

Because test manuals usually contain norms for several grades 
and/or ages, very likely most users feel that the construction of the 
scale involved a similar variety of students. In many instances this 
assumption is not justified. Since norms are collected after the test is in 
its final form, they may be based upon scores earned by all sorts of 
students in different parts of the country. It is common practice for 
test authors to request that their customers send them data obtained in 
routine testing so that the norms can be expanded. 


The Nelson-Denny Reading Test 

As an illustration of the initial try-out of a test upon a relatively 
homogeneous sample with a subsequent recommendation that it be 
employed much more widely, the writer has chosen the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test for Colleges and Senior High Schools (7), hereafter 
referred to as the NDRT. There are other equally appropriate examples. 
Professors Nelson and Denny have simply followed the prevailing 
2 See Goodenough’s discussion (3) concerning the effects of insufficient range of difficulty 
upon test scores. She states: “There is good reason for believing that the form of dis- 


tribution of most, if not all, mental abilities conforms at least roughly to that of the 
normal curve” (pp. 148-49). This is probably an oversimplification of the problem, however. 
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practice, possibly at the suggestion of their publisher. The NDRT was 
selected for scrutiny solely because suitable data concerning it was 
available. 

The NDRT consists of two speed-plus-power subtests: 100 five- 
option multiple-choice vocabulary items, with a 10-minute time limit; 
and nine paragraphs, each accompanied by four five-option multiple- 
choice questions, and a 20-minute time limit. The items in each sub- 
test are of graduated difficulty, beginning with easy questions. One 
point is credited for every correct answer to a vocabulary item and 
two for each correct paragraph response, so the maximum possible 
score is 100 + 2(36), or 172. Two forms of the test, Form A and 
Form B, are available. They were constructed in the same way and 
are said to be of equal difficulty. 

In the preliminary tryouts by Nelson and Denny, 600 vocabulary 
items were “administered to approximately 390 students [who] repre- 
sented all of the four college classes,” presumably at the Iowa State 
Teachers College. “A number of high school seniors were also in- 
cluded” (8). From data obtained with these groups the authors con- 
structed two forms of the vocabulary subtest, each containing 100 items. 
They used a similar procedure with the paragraph subtest, employing 
450 students and 27 paragraphs, of which nine were later discarded. 

Grade equivalents for total scores of 1 (GE = 3.0) through 99 
(GE = 16.6) are given in the manual of directions (8), the equivalents 
of scores below 20 (GE = 6.0) and above 96 (GE = 16.0) having 
been obtained by extrapolation. Subtest and total (per)centile norms 
based upon “senior high school students” and “college and university 
students” in unspecified institutions are compiled for Grades 9-16, 
with N’s varying from a high of 5236 for college freshmen to a low of 
407 for college seniors. Among ninth graders the total score cor- 
responding to the 50th centile is 42, vocabulary being 18 and para- 
graph 24. 

The Sample 

By accident the writer discovered a “typical” beginning ninth grade 
in a New England public senior high school. On the California Short- 
Form Test of Mental Maturity, Advanced Form, these 161 boys and 
girls had median IQ’s, both language and non-language, of approxi- 
mately 101, with the total-IQ standard deviation just short of 15, which 
statistics agree well with norms for this grade furnished in the manual 
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of directions. The scores of these students on the NDRT should there- 
fore be helpful in determining whether or not it is too difficult for 
average ninth graders. 


Vocabulary Subtest Scores 
Although the NDRT and California Test of Mental Maturity norms 


are based upon different pupils, still for this “typical” group the mean 
vocabulary subtest score on Form A, 18.9, corresponded to the 53rd 
centile, approximately the same as for the IQ average. The range was 
from 5 (fourth centile of ninth grade) to 52 (54th centile of college 
seniors), the standard deviation being 8.1. The standard error of 
measurement of the vocabulary subtest, computed by Rulon’s method 
(10), is approximately three points. 

As anticipated, scores piled up at the low end of the scale. A chi- 
square test of the goodness of fit of the obtained curve to a theoretical 
normal curve based upon the same data gives a P of .0008, confirming 
graphic evidence that the scores were not drawn from a normally dis- 
tributed population. 

Quite probably the vocabulary subtest, despite its split-halves re- 
liability coefficient of .86,° is too difficult for the bottom two-thirds of 
this group. If the papers had been scored with a R-(W/4) formula, 
it is likely that a considerable number of scores would have approached 
zero or even been negative. By considering the lowest 27%, middle 
46%, and highest 27% of the group, as recommended by Kelley (4) 
in another context, we obtain the figures shown in Table I’. There it is 

TABLE I 


STATISTICS CONCERNING THE NELSON-DENNY VOCABULARY SUBTEST 
AT THREE DIFFERENT LEVELS OF AN AVERAGE NINTH GRADE 














‘ ; Reliability 
LEVEL o N Mean o meas Coefficient 
Lowest 27% 1.9 43 10.5 2.4 -.66 
Middle 46% 2.5 75 17.7 3.2 -.68 
Highest 27% 7.2 43 29.3 3.2 .80 
Entire Group 8.1 161 18.9 3.0 86 








* This reliability coefficient, obtained by a method essentially the same as correlating scores 
on the halves and “stepping up” that r with the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, is 


open to the usual criticisms directed against reliability coefficients secured in this manner 
from speeded tests (13, p. 112), as is g also. 
meas 


* Actually, because of the rounding-off process these levels are the lowest and highest 
26.71% and the middle 46.58%. 
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obvious that the standard deviation increases drastically from only 
1.9 for the low group to 7.2 for the top 27%, while the standard error 
of measurement shows no such marked or significant increase (11, pp. 
250-251). Since we have artificially restricted the range of obtained 
scores by our truncating procedure, the standard error of measurement 
at two levels exceeds the standard deviation, and consequently the 
corresponding reliability coefficients are negative (-.66 and -.68). 
Since reliability coefficients cannot in theory be other than positive 
(5), this finding deserves attention in a later section of the article. 


Paragraph Subtest Scores 

Scores on the paragraph subtest ranged from 8 (1st centile of ninth 
grade) to 58 (83rd centile of college seniors), the mean being 28.1 
(70th centile of ninth grade), significantly above the NDRT manual’s 
50th centile (24) beyond the 1% level of confidence. The standard 
deviation was 10.8, the standard error of measurement 4.4, and the 
reliability coefficient .83. A theoretical normal curve fits this data 
better than it did the vocabulary scores, but P is only .03, so we again 
reject the hypothesis of normality. Low scores still predominate, though 
the positive skewness is less than before. 


TABLE II 
STATISTICS CONCERNING THE NELSON-DENNY PARAGRAPH 
SUBTEST AT THREE DIFFERENT LEVELS OF AN AVERAGE NINTH GRADE 














Reliability 
LEVEL o N Mean ao meas Coefficient 
Lowest 27% 3.3 43 16.0 4.1 -.908 
Middle 46% 3.9 75 26.7 4.9 -.61 
Highest 27% 6.2 43 42.6 3.5 68 
Entire Group 10.8 161 28.1 4.4 83 





Table II reveals a pattern already noted in Table I, though now it 
is less accentuated; standard deviations again have the same upward 
trend. The standard errors of measurement are not markedly unalike in 
magnitude, differences among them barely missing being significant at 
the 5% level. Scores of the 161 students on the vocabulary and para- 
graph subtests correlate fairly well, with r = .66. 


Total Scores 
For the two subtests combined the range of scores obtained was 
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from 19 (GE = 5.9; 7th centile of ninth grade) to 109 (70th centile 
of college seniors), with a mean of 46.9 (GE = 9.7), a standard devia- 
tion of 17.2, a standard error of measurement of 5.3, and an reliability 
coefficient of .90. The obtained curve is skewed to the right, with a large 
number of low scores and more very high ones than would ordinarily 
occur if the distribution were normal. In testing the fit of a theoretical 
normal curve to this data we obtain a chi square of 70.24 with 6 d.f., 
corresponding to a P of .0000, so the hypothesis of normality in the 
parent population from which these scores were drawn randomly can 
be rejected with considerable assurance. 

TaBLe III 


STATISTICS CONCERNING THE NELSON-DENNY READING TEST 
TOTAL SCORE AT THREE DIFFERENT LEVELS OF AN AVERAGE NINTH GRADE 














LEVEL , N Mean o rapped 
—_ meas (Coefficient 
Lowest 27% 4.4 43 29.3 5.3 AT 
Middle 46% 6.3 75 43.9 54 26 
Highest 27% 12.9 43 69.8 4.7 87 


Entire Group» “1720~«C«dL #$N/WDhUaXi‘éa SD))SCiCSS 3} 


For the whole test the standard deviations at the several levels shown 
in Table III vary systematically. Discrepancies among the standard 
errors of measurement are slight and unreliable. The SE; eq, of the 
lowest 27% still exceeds the SD, causing the reliability coefficient to be 
negative (-.47). 

Discussion 

We have seen that in this sample the Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
for Colleges and Senior High Schools fails to discriminate well among 
the less able testees. With a below-average ninth grade it would prob- 
ably have been even less discriminating, while for superior pupils 
the test should be more effective. This is not a general criticism of the 
NDRT, which many persons consider quite satisfactory. Rather, it is 
simply an indication that for average or slow ninth graders—and 
probably for some tenth and eleventh graders, too—an easier scale, 
one designed specifically for the level at which it is to be used, is 
preferable. 

Reliability 
The overall reliability of the NDRT in this ninth-grade group appears 
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to be quite high, reliability coefficient for the total score being .90 and 
PE eas 2-6. In their manual of directions the authors cite a comparable- 
forms reliability coefficient of .914, with N = 171 college freshmen, 
SD about 22, and PE,,,.,, approximately 4 points (more precisely, 4.3). 
Since the ratio of the two variance errors of measurement (F) is 1.5, 
with d.f, = 170 and 160, there might be ample reason for doubting 
that the test is equally reliable in the two ranges if it were not for the 
fact that the reliability coefficients resulted from different procedures: 
split halves for the ninth grade, comparable forms for the college 
freshmen. The split-halves technique tends to give a higher estimate 
of the reliability coefficient than results from the correlation of scores 
on two comparable forms administered with separate time limits (13), 
particularly when a speeded test is involved. If the standard deviation 
of the ninth graders had been 22 instead of 17.2, theoretically the 
reliability coefficient would have equaled .94. 


We have already noted that negative reliability coefficients may 
result when the range of obtained scores is restricted, since the standard 
error of measurement is fairly constant throughout the levels. In its 
simpler form the reliability coefficient is the complement of a variance 
ratio: 


(SE 


meas)* 

(SD)" 

This formula rests ‘upon several assumptions, such as that errors of 
measurement are uncorrelated with the individual’s hypothetical “true” 
score on the test. When the standard deviation of obtained scores is 
artificially reduced, for example, to zero, so that only those individuals 
with identical obtained scores on a given test are considered, the split- 
half procedure for computing reliability coefficients is obviously in- 
valid. If we secure two scores for each such testee by any split whatso- 
ever and correlate these half-scores, no result other than -1.00 can 
possibly occur if there is any variability in either of the distributions. 
Furthermore, in this group errors will be perfectly correlated nega- 
tively with true scores—the smaller the signed error the larger the 
true score, and vice versa. 


reliability coefficient = 1 - 


The variance of the obtained scores is usually considered to equal 
the variance of the true scores plus the variance of the chance errors, 
so since variances are squared quantities and therefore cannot be nega- 
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tive, in ordinary unrestricted testing situations the error variance is 
never greater than the obtained variance except by “chance.” 


Errors of Measurement 

None of the differences among standard errors of measurement were 
significant at the 5% level, though for the paragraph subtest they ap- 
proached that point very closely (P<.06).Vocabulary subtest SE,,,.,,’s 
showed a similar trend (P = .09), in accord with Mollenkopf’s finding 
(6) that (in an essentially non-chance situation) the standard error of 
measurement is constant throughout the entire range of scores only if 
the distribution is mesokurtic and has negligible skewness. All three 
of the curves described above were positively skewed. 

On the NDRT a person who knows nothing whatsoever and merely 
marks items randomly without even reading them will have a true 
score equal to the number of items he attempts (n) divided by 5. 
Obtained scores will then fluctuate according to the rules of chance, 
with an expected standard deviation of \/n(.2) (.8) , or .4\//n. Thus, if 
a group of such testees attempt 49 items, they will presumably average 
9.8 right, with a SD of 2.8. In order to secure a SD of 1.86, that earned 
by the lowest 27% on the vocabulary subtest, uninformed persons 
need to guess at just 22 items. But then their mean would be only 4.4, 
well below the 10.5 actually earned by these students. So we may 
surmise that at least some of these 27% knew the answers to a few 
questions or could figure them out. 


Summary 

In order to make their tests more salable, a considerable number of 
authors have recommended them for use in grades below or above those 
for which the tests were initially designed. Thus questions concerning 
changing factorial content and difficulty level arise. As an illustration 
of a test too hard for the lowest grade suggested by its constructers, 
the writer arbitrarily selected the Nelson-Denny Reading Test for 
Colleges and Senior High Schools, on which there was data available. 
This instrument was found to be of unsuitable difficulty for approxi- 
mately the lower half of a typical ninth grade (161 pupils) in a New 
England public coeducational senior high school. During the analysis 
several negative reliability coefficients were secured. This statistical 
anomaly and theoretical issues related to it are discussed briefly. 
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In Behalf of the Slow Learner 


DONALD E. SMITH 
Cornell University 


“JFRECLARE the numskulls unfit for book work and devise trade schools 
and the like to busy their strong hands until they grow up.” A 
university teacher, writing on the “art” of teaching, recently ex- 

pressed sentiments like these in answer to the problem, “What should 

we do with the slow learners?” 

How often have we not heard similar comments from our colleagues, 
nearly always expressed plaintively, with drooping shoulders and 
an apologetic little smile. The very tone in which they pronounce 
judgment belies the wisdom of their words. Let’s rise above the pall 
of discouragement and failure for a moment to view the problem 
objectively. 

Slow learners are those who, due to inferior mental equipment, 
personality disturbances or environmental influences, experience more 
than usual difficulty in learning school materials. As a group, they are 
distinguished by academic retardation and, in many schools, by be- 
havior difficulties. They comprise some twenty per cent of our public 
school enrollment until the end of junior high school when a goodly 
number give up the chase. 

This nebulous, impractical thing “education,” which they have been 
encouraged, even forced, to pursue, finally eludes them. So often, it 
has seemed, the spectre has been within reaching distance. Always it 
has managed to keep ahead of them. In frustration and despair, they 
leave school to look for success elsewhere. 

Honest attempts have been made to alleviate the problem. In some 
schools the slow learners are grouped; in others, they are shunted into 
trade courses. The problem reduced is, however, the problem of the 
academic teacher rather than that of the pupils. 

Homogeneous grouping may be a step in the right direction, but 
what then? Are special curricula, special texts, special methods suited 
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to their special needs used by qualified teachers, or is the least compe- 
tent member of the staff (or the best disciplinarian) charged with keep- 
ing them busy and subdued? 

Trade courses may be the answer for some, but certainly not for all. 
Listen to the protests of shop teachers with pupils who lack mechanical 
aptitude, of home economics teachers with pupils who lack hand-eye 
coordination. 


There are schools which have succeeded. Here the slow learners 
find education worth attaining. Discipline is one of the minor rather 
than one of the major problems. Success and fulfillment have taken 
the place of failure and intellectual impoverishment. The philosophy 
of such schools is based upon reasoning similar to the following. 

Aptitude for learning is a matter of degree rather than of kind. Nearly 
the same materials are mastered by the slow learners as are pre- 
sented those of greater aptitude. The prime difference: they learn more 
slowly. They are unable, of course, to grasp difficult concepts. But is 
it necessary that they understand chemical reactions, complex gram- 
matical structure, or theories of esthetic criticism? The “Seven Cardinal 


Principles” can surely be achieved without approaching the more dif- 
ficult studies. 


In place of algebra and geometry we might teach the use of arith- 
metic in daily life. In place of the biological and physical sciences we 
might show the slow learner the applications of scientific discoveries 
in the modern world. In place of modern languages we might explore the 
customs, traditions and literatures of foreign countries for their value 
in carrying out civic responsibilities. 

That studies must be modified until materials are within the grasp of 
the slow learner is the first principle. Success is its own reward. 


In addition to the motivating power of success is the dynamic force 
of interest. The stimulation and increase of interests through wide, easy 
reading and through a variety of learning activities and materials 
is the second important principle of teaching the slow learner. 

Finally, the restrictive effect of a negative attitude toward school and 
education must be considered. The relation of achievement to potential 
by pupils continually goaded by punitive measures and lured by arti- 
ficial incentives is likely to be lower than it might be. Perhaps better 
methods will yield results which prove that present achievement is 
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too low. The writer is familiar with a boy having borderline intelligence 


who is successfully completing a college entrance course. There are 
many such instances where exceptional motivating forces produce ex- 
ceptional results, where the fullest use of one’s mental resources pro- 
duces unexpected achievement. 


This, then, is the underlying philosophy. It is based upon success, 
interest, and attitude. But how can such a program be realized? 

In theory it should proceed as follows: Make use of materials, activi- 
ties and methods which relate to present interests yet result in the 
acquisition of necessary skills and knowledge; provide opportunity 
for the reenforcing effect of success; allow attitude to change by relying 
upon the above plan to motivate effort. To illustrate: 


One of the writer’s English classes, a group of tenth-grade slow learners, 
was confronted with the question, “Which is more dangerous, travel by plane 
or travel by train?” As might be expected, a spirited discussion arose leading 
to the formation of two highly partisan groups. Each prepared a tract of 
arguments in its own defense; these were read to the class. The conflicting 
contentions indicated the need for cooperative library research. The informa- 
tion gleaned from this resource and from related reading was presented in 
a debate consisting of two members elected by each group with the teacher as 
chairman. The successful team earned for its group a grade of “A,” the losing 
team, a consolation prize of “B.” The problem prompted the use of group 
discussion, written composition, evaluation, library research, work-type read- 
ing with its related skills, individual oral work, formal debate, and, finally, 
a tentative resolution of a difficult problem. These activities were accomplished 
in one week. 


Before there can be widespread use of such a method of teaching, 
several problems must be resolved. We are hampered by ignorance of 
the level and breadth of concept development possible for the slow 
learner. Our teaching experience has not yet yielded a sufficiently 
large fund of activities for the development of every individual. Text- 
books and courses of study for the exceptional groups are largely un- 
available. And, finally, we lack understanding by tradition-hardened, 
failure-laden teachers, such as many of us are, and by administrators 
and lay-people. 

This is a weighty problem to be sure, this matter of the slow learner. 
But it is not insoluble as long as we have tested methods and teachers 
with courage and understanding to meet the challenge. 
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Children With Defects: Steps Forward 


HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS 


Professor of Social Welfare 
Louisiana State University 
Member, Louisiana Youth Commission 


Introduction 


O DIFFERENCE whether a child’s defect be one that impedes his 
speech, walking, seeing or hearing; denies him the love and guid- 
ance of his mother and father; causes him to learn more slowly 

than other children; or reveals him as having unacceptable behavior 
patterns requiring unlearning, there are presented in these case situa- 
tions urgent educational and social work jobs that must be done surely 
and well. The earlier these efforts are begun and the closer they are tied 
to the child’s own home, the more likely the chances are for him 
bettering his own developing self and, also, the community. 

This article sets forth practical suggestions for accomplishing this 
goal. Each of the points chosen for emphasis here has, in itself, con- 
siderable significance, both singly and collectively. When considered 
as a whole, there appears a new, qualitative value that can have even 
greater influence in solving this important social problem. All of it 
relates to the way children with defects are thought of, and what 
society plans today to do in their behalf. 


Individual Worth 
All children, whatever their characteristics, should command society’ s 


fullest respect and aid. All that organized society conceives and does 
for each of its growing and developing children will be reflected in the 
ideology of a nation and, also, affect materially its well-being and 
economy. 

In a culture like we have in the United States, there are at least two 
common traits to the fore; namely, we must stay democratic and we 
must stay rich. Strangely enough, what we do for children with defects 
in this country pertains realistically to both these controlling directives. 
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When a nation begins to neglect and crush its weaker members, it tends 
toward totalitarianism. This leaves no place for what we democratically 
call the dignity and rights of men. Some recent European ideology 
furnishes an excellent example of this probability. Once it is conceded 
that there are human beings not worth saving, in as much as they have 


doubtful qualities, we are placed naturally in a precarious position. 
No one can tell just how far up the scale social acceptability may get 
pushed in any of several directions. As a matter of fact, we do not 
know when and how we might find ourselves the victims of some 
powerful group. 

Equally significant, and perhaps more consequential than democratic 
feeling to many, is lowered national income, and our lessened share of 
it. This can result from leaving even a relatively few “handicapped” per- 
sons out of wealth production. Many men and women with serious 
defects, whose physical and mental health has been preserved in op- 
timum manner and who are educated for useful and happy living, con- 
tribute a sizeable amount to total wealth annually. They do this under 
circumstances which people not knowing man’s resiliency would con- 
sider overwhelming and restrictive. 

Individual worth should be fully recognized and general well-being 
more safeguarded. The contributions of unusual persons can be made 
larger, more universal and appreciated everywhere. Exceptional chil- 
dren growing up are bound to profit by this favorable change in social 
attitudes. 

Civie Indifferences 

Many children with defects have to depend upon different public 
services that are maintained for their welfare. If anyone of these special 
facilities lacks the adequacy and competency to execute its responsi- 
bility in the best fashion possible and at the proper time, fault for this 
failure rests largely on citizens at large. 

The public often fails to exact for other people’s children from their 
designated agents what they, as parents, want for their own. The ig- 
norance of most persons about matters pertaining to government and 
welfare is proverbial. For example, public officials, for whom people 
vote and on whom they depend, are commonly nominated by political 
caucus rather than popular choice. As it stands now, few citizens are 
informed about, or directly interested in, the goodness or badness 
of state plans for social welfare. This is the case, except on special oc- 
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casions. They rightly abhor the Welfare State as everyone should; 
but they fail to recognize the consequential part welfare, in its best 
sense, must play in reducing the ill-fare of individuals and groups. 


A flagrant violation in a particular state service or exorbitant 
tax rates may bring momentary public protest. However, up until now, 
there have been only spasmodic complaints about unsatisfactory public 
services for children. These usually follow a startling violation (like 
the catastrophe at a correctional school where staff members killed a 
misbehaving boy), and even their protest is quickly squelched. This re- 
moteness of voters causes both state wards, and the state itself, to pay 
heavy tolls finally. 

It is not required that methods for correcting this lethargic condi- 
tion be indicated here. The intention rather is to show what this con- 
dition means to certain groups of children. Nevertheless, three pertinent 
observations do merit special comment. They can not be missed when 
one views today conditions that confront children with unusual qualities. 

In the first place, there is an intellectual awakening among lay and 
professional groups regarding this matter. The desire for doing some- 
thing constructive about programs for children with defects is apparent. 
Fusing this scattered appreciation and interest into an effective civic 
organization to spearhead a significant advance is a vital step now 
being taken in some localities. 

In the second placé, the valuable service of state commissions on 
the care and education of defective children may become more extended. 
This is especially likely, since the efficiency of these bodies is already 
evidenced. For example, it is demonstrated where an attempt has been 
made to consolidate disconnected statutes into a child welfare code 
for the State. These commissions, with their supporters, could be urged 
to undertake more; so as to modify and strengthen educational and 
welfare practices that are current. They could muster sufficient public 
opinion and funds to make further significant improvements. 

In the third place, state departments of education, health and welfare 
could themselves become more conscious of their responsibility. The 
total job of preventing defects and helpfully guiding children with 
existing handicaps should be fully understood and diligently begun. 
A great deal more than is true now can be accomplished administra- 
tively. By integrating various child welfare services, both a prevention 
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and treatment philosophy and specific programs could be pushed sub- 
stantially ahead. 


Early Start 

A community that makes its own reliable plans for educating chil- 
dren with defects saves money; extends general welfare; and increases 
chances for individual usefulness and happiness. It comes to grips 
locally with the problems of children at the earliest possible moment. 

A child’s first years are most formative and influential. To let hurtful 
patterns for daily living be learned by children with defects before 
competent professional guidance begins means that often the com- 
munity must undertake more complicated teaching-tasks than might 
have been required otherwise. Expenditure of money and energy be- 
latedly for children with defects is less satisfactory than might have 
been the case if effort had started earlier. Neglected as well as over- 
emphasized defects cause hardships to individuals and groups. 

Research shows that behavior formation and the acquiring of skills 
that promote a child’s successful living go on from its beginning. Some 
argue that prenatal conditions have much influence. If a defective 
child starts out with people emphasizing what he cannot do, his disabling 
condition mounts in significance. If such a boy or girl is helped, early 
enough and wisely, to do an optimum job of growing that they normally 
can, personalities are likely to develop which meet problems in a 
growthful manner rather than trying to evade them. 


Early aid, then, to children with defects is urgently required. It 
is an essential part in the social planning of all communities. What 
is provided in first years to help these differing children grow and 
develop successfully, in their own home and neighborhood, means 
less adult immaturity and reduced need for assisting them eventually. 


Preserving Family Care 

There are scientific reasons why developing children require the 
intimate learning experiences that family living uniquely provides. 

Removing children with defects from their families, although their 
new setting for learning presents many gainful qualities, is a question- 
able social process. Replacement from home, except in serious cases, 
is to be discouraged. This is true, no matter how limited, momentarily, 
the child’s family situation is reported, if it can at all be given ap- 
propriate assistance and remedial help. 
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What can a child’s learned competency mean, if his basic feeling 
of security has been lessened or destroyed along the way? Taking 
children unnecessarily away from parents is apt to do just this thing. 
On the other hand, practical aid, given professionally to the parents 
of such children by communities themselves, is frequently a feasible 
step. It is, also, an actual requirement in many instances; that is, if 
educational goals for the boys and girls involved are to be achieved. 
Families teach aspects of social culture and form attitudes that other 
social institutions cannot. This is usually so, regardless of how high 
or low their standards seem to be. 

Parents conserve and pass on the best of our social heritage, and 
they should be carefully safeguarded at all times. Those of children 
with defects need special psychological help. The defect must be ac- 
cepted, as a reality, but not as a handicap. Fathers and mothers are 
in the position to give basic guidance that no one else can supply, as 
easily nor as well. 


Regular Classes 
A school system with its usual classes for children, where the con- 


cept of heterogeneity is intelligently and experimentally followed as 
far as possible, is likely to assure the greatest good for the greatest 
number of children. It can often do the best job with off-center members, 
spreading out gradually as they do in two significant directions— 
towards the extremely gifted and extremely handicapped. However, 
it is recognized that some serious cases do need institutional help. 

Educational experiments show great, distinctive worth to children 
where this kind of democratic classroom procedure is followed and 
has been given good leadership. Communities that attempt to offer 
education for most children with defects on this normal, shareful plan 
deserve highest praise and hearty support. Moreover, they are apt to 
attain more successful results. 

Local effort represents the working out of a substantial social and 
educational philosophy. The welfare of the rank and file members of 
society and the inviolability of human personality are at its base. This 
is so, regardless of who the child is or how different he seems from 
others, granted it is possible to work it out this way. 

Administrative problems that usual school attendance for children 
with handicaps entails are numerous. Nevertheless, ultimate gains that 
accrue to maturing children, school staff, and communities, when this 
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method is wholeheartedly tried, outweigh many major difficulties. 
Complications are likely to be less, in the long run, than when too 
ready institutional placement is allowed. 


Extra Facilities 

In most places with the help of state and federal aid, and for some 
time to come, serving a sizeable group of children with once preventable 
handicaps, it will be necessary for communities to maintain either 
special rooms, divisions or non-residential schools. Special children’s 
institutions will be required as well. There should be less emphasized 
therein particular subjects for handicapped groups than demonstrations 
of what education for happy, useful living accomplishes. 

Such experimentation eventually can do much toward lifting regular- 
room teaching out of the bog of conventionalism. In addition, instruc- 
tion that is provided indigenously reduces intake at state institutions 
for children with defects. More would be getting their education close 
to home and this affords advantages of many kinds. 

Boys and girls with unusual qualities, and for whom there is a 
superior type of general education, teach other children many favorable 
things. Backed up by the philosophy of experimentalism, children with 
defects become corner-stones of a new, improved educational frame- 
work for American schools. 


Teacher Leadership 

All teachers need professional preparation in newer educational, 
psychological and social work concepts. These will encourage them to 
include, easily and enthusiastically, widely deviating children in their 
teaching-for-life goals. These will not be looked upon as added burdens 
but as promising personalities. They can be rich contributors to class- 
room groups as well as community welfare, both before and after 
school days are over, when more is known about guiding them. 

By supplying classroom teachers additional professional aid, as 
well as lay assistance for doing perfunctory chores, time and energy 
will be preserved for teaching purposes. More teachers will be able 
to proceed the way those who are skilled in so-called “special educa- 
tion” do. Instead of restricting a particular method to a small minority, 
progressive methods will be utilized for all children so as to make 
their learning experiences more interesting and meaningful. 

Mental health in class rooms is as important for the many as for the 
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relatively few who are called “handicapped ones.” A functional mental 
hygiene approach can help all children develop and have a wide- 
reaching, lasting influence on education and nation. 


Counsel for Parents and Communities 

Provisions to furnish skillful leadership and guidance to all com- 
munities on welcome, professional basis so that children’s defects will 
be minimized and their excellencies magnified ought to be available 
statewide. This helps children, families, teaching staffs and community 
agencies. 

Parents and others learn in this way what to do better about the 
personal and social situations that face children with defects. In- 
dividualized guidance programs can be substantially instituted. This 
should be done instead of depending too much on social prejudices 
and the judicial handling of so many cases by courts. 

Consultants from the departments of public welfare, health and 
education, who function regularly and competently throughout the 
state, have important contributions to make. Where individual prob- 
lems arise and children’s welfare is likely to be determined haphazardly, 
they are on hand to counsel and treat social, physical and mental situa- 
tions. They teach parents and communities what they should and should 
not do in order that personal and social welfare may be balanced. 


Conference 

It is essential that all persons of any community, who are con- 
nected in some way with securing the best growth of a child with 
defects, be drawn early by the school staff into its deliberations and 
activities affecting the welfare of individuals. Each should be called 
upon to contribute constantly their part toward making advance in 
the child’s total learning and happiness. 

Conferencing and working closely together on children’s cases adds 
skill and success to educational and social work handling. This en- 
courages community participation on a democratic basis. The result 
is that exceptional children are more fully aided and surmount oftener 
hurdles that beset them. 

Remote institutional placements will be less used, in the face of 
social progress that children with defects make in community settings. 
Getting intelligently at handicapping problems as soon as they can be 
discovered, and making what is done in their behalf a shared oppor- 
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tunity and responsibility are two sure ways to overcome perils con- 
fronting disabled persons. These lessen social and psychological dam- 
age, and augment immeasurably individual and group status. 


Research 

There should be reliable determination of the diverse values of 
institutional and non-institutional attempts to educate children with 
defects. Periodic evaluations of teaching and welfare programs ought 
to be encouraged and utilized. 

Recording class and individual activities, collecting biographical 
material, and gathering statistics by specially appointed commissions 
or by governmental departments are significant measures. This activity 
supplies fresh, constant data for social research, and for ascertaining 
intelligently the next steps. The unique contribution to research by 
children’s teachers and social workers through daily contacts and in- 
sight into the problems of individuals and groups, provides an in- 
valuable social resource. It can point the way to structural change and 
social progress. 

Substantial research into this whole matter must be insisted upon. 
Empirical inquiry is a certain way to discover hidden assets and avoid 
costly mistakes. Reflective thinking gives proper direction to new ex- 
perimentation and answers perplexing problems that still harrass so- 
ciety. Longitudinal rather than cross-sectional viewpoints about individ- 
uals and groups are especially useful in this challenging field. 


Conclusion 

Children these days are not to be left to grow and develop by hap- 
chance. Better information and more guidance regarding child 
development are at hand for parents, teachers, social workers and 
others to know and use. It is not presumptious to argue that, as citizens 
of a great democratic nation who want it to stay so and improve, that we 
ourselves have unlearning and relearning to do concerning the nature 
of child development and its consequential aspects. We must strive 
to achieve as much as possible for children’s welfare and happiness, in 
the light of present day advances in the biological and social sciences. 

Successful maturing and acculturing of children, those with defects 
carefully included, call for more than ordinary professional planning 
and leadership, especially in health, education and social work. These 
are brought about only when communities have learned the way that all 
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children grow and develop. How, then, shall we care for and educate 
these special ones more successfully? 

The answer does not depend solely upon what specialists say and 
do. A progressive attitude must be a consequential part of general 
culture. It must influence everyone’s activities, as they help and guide 
children and make provisions for their best welfare. Boys and girls 
who are defective in some way gain greatly thereby. Use of the items 
presented above, may help this to come to pass. It appears worth 
trying; for in it is lodged social responsibility and opportunity of 
an imperative nature. 
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The Newer Literature of 
Administration 


M. L. STORY 
Winthrop College 


An OLD New ENGLAND RECORD sums up the duties of a village school- 
master as follows: 


To act as court messenger 

To serve summonses 

To conduct certain ceremonial services in the church 
To lead the Sunday choir 


Vie we Ne 


To ring the bell for public worship 
To dig graves 


sO 


To take charge of the school 
8. To perform other occasional duties 


There are, undoubtedly, some rural superintendents who would stoutly 
maintain that vestiges of many of these curious offices still survive. 
However, a current listing of the duties of school administrators shows 
a far different emphasis, and it is especially interesting to examine 
the changes in our conception of the school administrator’s function, 
as the social impact of present-day emphasis upon ideology affects 
our educational practice. 

The literature in the field of administration in the last decade pre- 
sents the most lucid evidence of this changing function. Today, one is 
hard pressed to find a modern textbook containing the rule-of-thumb 
treatment traditionally studied in educational administration. The mod- 
ern authority is concerned with philosophic principles rather than with 
exemplary techniques—and he has, more often than not, made the 
freest use of the word democracy in his titles and subheads. 

Those who do insist upon a practical study of tangible techniques 
in administration find themselves confronted with even more startling 
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innovations. The newer techniques must often be learned from com- 
pletely tangential or subsidiary sources. The modern superintendent, 
while he is not likely to neglect the Cubberley-Engelhardt-Reeder- 
Moehlman-Mort tradition, is concerned more and more with such works 
as Lyman Judson treatment of discussion techniques or some even more 


unusual reference such as a treatise on group dynamics or a review of 
the finer points in parliamentary procedure or committee organization. 

In short, the new role of leadership demands both a different sort of 
skills to which the modern superintendent aspires reflect an almost 
ent so common in the writer’s own boyhood was often chosen for his 
rockbound qualities—his ability to maintain the firmest sort of dom- 
ineering control over all that occurred within the school. Today, the 
search for good superintendential timber is most often directed toward 
an entirely different type of personality. And above all, the professional 
skills to which the modern superintendent aspires reflect an almost 
revolutionary difference from the authoritarian tradition of a few years 
ago. Thus, his professional study shows increasingly this rather astound- 
ing shift of fundamental emphasis. 

This newer literature may be grouped very roughly, and without 
strict or logical separation, under such headings as (1) democratic 
participation in administration, (2) discussion techniques, (3) theory 
and principles of cooperation, (4) the experimental study of group 
dynamics, (5) administrative personnel relationships, and (6) the 
generic nature of the administrative process. 

The first category of “democracy in administration” is, of course, 
basic to all. Such established works as that of Miller and the jointly 
authored Koopman, Miel, and Misner are among the more widely used 
references. There is real evidence that their approach, which is also 
reflected in innumerable periodical articles, eventually will be the 
standard and universal conception of administration. It is, in fact, this 
basic democratic philosophy of administration which has served to 
focus attention upon the related literature in the other categories. 

In the second group named, the general field of “discussion tech- 
niques” aims at the development of skills and understandings necessary 
for efficient group discussion, and takes as its particular province the 


* Miller, Ward I., Democracy in School Administration. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1942. 


Koopman, R. G., Alice Miel, and P. J. Misner, Democracy in School Administration. New 
York. D. Appleton Century Company, 1943. 
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traditional techniques of panels, forums, symposiums, and other formal- 
ized or definable media of group action. A recent work by Utterback and 
another by McBurney and Hance are random examples of this distinctly 
important area of administrative competence. 

The third category is readily exemplified by the not-so-new but still 
significant yearbook on Cooperation and by the widely known treatise 
by Hopkins.’ The theory of cooperation and the necessarily hortatory 
appeal for a more intelligent and effective social action characterize 
such important writings. Here again, there is an emphasis upon prac- 
tical techniques along with the larger stress on attitudes and upon our 
essential reawakening to the social attributes involved. 

The next grouping is characterized by the experimental approach 
to social action. The field of “group dynamics” brings the scientific 
method to bear on the long nebulous and uncertain realm of group 
behavior. There is unquestionable evidence in many of the experiments 
of Lippitt, Lewin and others that our older concept of “efficiency 
through authority” may be a complete misconception.’ This area prom- 
ised to be an especially enlightening one in our search for a well-defined 
and readily defensible theory of democratic leadership. 

The fifth grouping encompasses the “personnel-relationship” study 
area which has been developed so extensively by industrial and govern- 
mental specialists. Such works as that of Yauch in the education field 
and the basic Roethlisberger and Dickson are typical examples.’ The 
psychology of individual relationships is given a large stress and the 
whole complex field of “personnel problems” is approached in the 
light of newer practices. 


The final classification, that of “the science of administration,” 





* Utterback, W. E., Group Thinking and Conference Leadership. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1950. 
McBurney, J. H., and K. G. Hance, Discussion in Human Affairs. Evanston: Northwestern 
University, 1950. 
* Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Cooperation: Principles and Prac- 
tices, Eleventh Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1939. 
Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction: The Democratic Process. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1941. 
*Lewin, Kurt, Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
Lippitt, Ronald, Training in Community Relations. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
"Yauch, W. A., Improving Human Relations in School Administration. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 
Roethlisberger, F. J., and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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stresses the patterns, processes, and operational procedures of admin- 
istration, attempting through a synthesis of all organizational practice 
to define a practical philosophy of administration. Examples are the 
recent work of Sears, who has developed a strong consciousness of the 
responsibility of administration, and another recent study by Lepawsky.” 
These books attempt to survey and analyze the problems, principles, 
and directive procedures common to executives and leaders in all fields. 

The range of reading suggested by all of these categories bears 
proof that it is no longer sufficient to regard our science as a narrow 
field of specialized foremanship. The complexion of our library shelves 
is definitely changing and undoubtedly will continue to change as we 
broaden and extend a dynamic conception of educational administra- 
tion as social engineering. 





* Sears, J. B., The Nature of the Administrative Process. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1950. 


Lepawsky, Albert, Administration. New York: Alfred a Knopf, 1950. 
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Arts 


ALLEN, ARTHUR Bruce. The Model 
Theatre. W. S. Heinman, 1951. 120P. 
$2.00. 


An interesting little book by an English 
author showing in detail how to produce pup- 
pet plays at home or as classroom projects. 
It takes the reader from the simplest kind 
of shoe-box production through a full scale 
puppet theatre. 


CANE, FLORENCE. The Artist in Each 
of Us. Pantheon Books, 1951. 370p. 
$6.50. 


Teachers of art will welcome this book 
which represents more than 25 years of 
teaching experience. Designed to develop in 
the student a personality integrated with 
other experiences and subjects, the teaching 
of Mrs. Cane reveals a wholesome grasp of 
the objectives themselves of art education. 
This work will appeal not only to teachers 
but also to parents who may wish to use the 
methods described by this author. 


Cuark, GarEL. Let’s Start Cooking. 
Wm. R. Scott, 1951. 69p. $1.50. 
Simple recipes for delicious dishes of vari- 


ous kinds, with each ingredient for every 
recipe illustrated with a drawing. 


Roserts, CATHERINE. The Real Book 
About Making Dolls. Garden City 


Books, Franklin Watts, 1951. 191p. 
$1.25. 

This is a practical how-to-do-it book, about 
the making of dolls, packed so full of sug- 
gestions, ideas and information that it stimu- 
lates a desire to start creating at once. Chil- 
dren of 8 to 14 years. 


ROMBAUER, IRMA S. and BECKER, 
Marion RomBaver. The New Joy of 
Cooking. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1951. 
1,011p. $3.50. 


A working cookbook, doing well its pri- 
mary job of assisting and directing the cook 
in getting appetizing, nutritious, well-cooked, 
interesting meals on the table. Text and how- 
to-do-it drawings translate beautifully into 
food. 


SLopopkin, Louis. Dinny and 
Danny. Macmillan, 1951. n.p. $2.00. 


Dinny, a pet dinosaur, is a constant pal and 
companion of his little master Danny—helps 
him with his chores, plays with him, and on 
one occasion saves his life. A delightful little 
story for young children, 3 to 6 years. 


Tippett, James S. Tools for Andy. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951. 48p. $1.50. 


An entertaining and instructive book which 
hopes to teach boys and girls the use of such 
tools as the hammer, saw and screw driver. 
Listed as an “easy to read” book, this work 
lives up to the advertisement. Recommended 
for boys and girls, especially beginning 
readers. 
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Children’s Literature 


AMBLER, CHRISTOPHER GIFFORD. 
Ten Little Foxhounds. Children’s Press, 
1951. n.p. $1.00. 


How the pack of ten foxhounds was re- 
duced to one is told here in amusing rhyme 
and picture for the 4 to 7 crowd. 


Austin, Marcort. Growl Bear. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 1951. n.p. 
$1.50. 


A baby bear frightens all the little animals, 
in his efforts to be friendly with them, be- 
cause he has not yet learned how to say 
anything except “Gr-r-r.” A delightful story 
for young children, four to seven years. 


AVERILL, EstHER. When Jenny Lost 
Her Scarf. Harper & Brothers, N.Y., 
1951. 3lp. $1.50. 


The fifth book about the shy little cat, 
Jenny Linsky, tells the story of what hap- 
pened when the bad dog of Mulligan Street 
stole her scarf and what the Cat Club mem- 
bership did about it. Children 4 to 8. 


Batt, Exsie. Perilous Voyage. 
Abingdon Cokesbury, 1951. 128p. 
$1.75. 

Back in early Christian days young Rufus 
saw his father betrayed and killed and was 
himself captured by an enemy tribe. His 
subsequent adventures culminating in his 
meeting with the Apostle Paul make an 


absorbing and informative story for readers 
9 to 12. 


BecHDOLT, Jack. Mystery at Hurri- 
cane Hill. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1951. 189p. $2.50. 


When Paula Winter took over the man- 
agement of her aunt’s inn, she hired a mys- 
terious young man to help. Then came a hur- 
ricane, a call from the police, a dead tele- 
phone and plenty of excitement. Girls 12 to 
16 will like this fast moving story with its 
surprise ending. 


Berner, Extsa R. Germany. Holiday 
House, 1951. 24p. $1.75. 

A readable concise survey of Germany’s 
cultural and economic growth and an in- 
troduction to her history and geography 
with emphasis on her important place, polit- 
ically, in present day affairs. Readers 11 to 
15. 

BILLincsLey, Sue Btack. Little 
Wooly Jumbo. Vantage Press, 1951. 
78p. $2.50. 
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A funny little tale, with illustrations to 
match, about Manny Chloe’s family and Little 
Wooly Jumbo. How he came to them in a 
jack-o-lantern one Hallowe’en, and what hap- 
pened afterward make an appealing story 
for children 7 to 10. 


Biscuor, GeorcE P. Atoms at Work. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1951. 130p. 
$2.25. 


Simple, direct terms and easy to perform 
experiments are used to explain, for the 
reader from 10 to 14, the basic principles of 
atomic activity. Drawings and diagrams il- 
lustrate the text which stresses peacetime use 
of atomic discoveries and inventions. 


BonsELts, WALDEMAR. The Adven- 
tures of Maya the Bee. Pellegrine & 
Cudahy, N.Y., 1951. 191p. $3.00. 


Possessed of ageless charm this story of 
a young bee was first published in Germany 
almost 50 years ago. Through the eyes of the 
bee, Maya, readers from 9 to 90 will see 
many of the common garden insects and 
other beauties of nature, and will thrill with 
fear at Maya’s capture by the hornets. 


BrasseT, Epmonp A., M.D. A Doc- 
tor’s Pilgrimage. Lippincott Company, 
1951. 256p. $3.50. 


The life of the general practitioner is any- 
thing but dull according to these memoirs 
of Dr. Brasse. Humorous, dramatic and tragic 
incidents follow one another in this in- 
tensely interesting story of a young doctor 
in Nova Scotia. 


BRIDGEWATER, EpitH. Wimble Folk 
and Rimble Seed. Exposition Press, 
1951. 48p. $1.50. 

Forty-six whimsical verses that tell of a 
cottage balanced on a thimble stone, of old 
Cherry who lived there, and of her neighbors 
and animal friends, for children 6 to 10. 


Brown, Marcia. Skipper John’s 
Cook, Charles Scribner’s Company, 
1951. n.p. $2.00. 

A delightful picture story book is this one 
of Si, who, to help out his friend Skipper 
John, shipped as cook aboard the Liberty 
Belle. The 4 to 8 crowd, as well as their 
parents, will enjoy this one. 


Burr, Mary & Conran. The Apple 
and the Arrow. Houghton, Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, 1951. 75p. $3.00. 

Unusual and exciting are the illustrations 


in this stirring story of William Tell and 
the part he played in the founding, back in 
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1291, of Switzerland. Readers 10 to 14 will 
treasure this book. 


Bry, Pau. How to Build Your Own 
Furniture. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
138p. $2.75. 


Dividing into four sections—Planning the 
Room, Storage Space, Table Space, Sitting 
and Sleeping Space—this book covers every 
possible problem which might arise in mak- 
ing furniture. Complete lists of required ma- 
terials, measurements and diagrams are in- 
cluded. 


Cuase, Ricuarp. Wicked John and 
the Devil. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
1951. 39p. $2.00. 


Illustrated by Joshua Tolford this version 
of a southern mountain folktale is one to 
cherish. Readers from 8 up will rock with 
laughter at Wicked John’s encounter with 
St. Peter and his later run-in with Satan and 
his imps. A Must purchase for all libraries. 


CuHasTAIn, Mapye LEE. Steamboat 
South. Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1951. 
233p. $2.50. 

A pleasant tale of long ago is this one of 
Amy’s steamboat trip from Ohio to Texas. 
Girls 8 to 12 will also like the illustrations 
and the details of behaviour and costume. 


CHIPPERFIELD, JosEPH E. Windruff 
of Links Tor. Longmans & Company, 
N.Y., 1951. 305p. $3.00. 


Animal lovers from 12 up will enjoy this 
story of the birds and animals of the Dart- 
moor tors. With Windruff, the shepherd 
puppy, the reader escapes to the moors but 
is finally driven by loneliness to seek his 
own kind. 


CHRISTENSEN, HAAKEN. Little Bruin 
and Per, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951. n.p. $1.25. 


Per is a little Norwegian boy who plays 
happily with Little Bruin. It takes Mamma 
Bruin to get them out of trouble. For ages 
3-7. 


Cor, FrepericK. Knight of the 
Cross. Wm. Sloane, 1951. 245p. $2.75. 


This saga of Olaf, the Norseman, tells of 
his heroic deeds while on a crusade to the 
Holy Land. During his journey he enlists 
under many banners and is always victorious 
in battle. Lots of detail, good illustrations 
and a smattering of romance make this 
swiftly-paced story just right for the 12 to 
16 crowd. 





Cotsy, May. C. B. Our Fighting 
“Jets.” Coward-McCann, N.Y., 1951. 
47p. $1.00. 


Photographs with detailed descriptions 
plus three view drawings, for scale models 
or spotter silhouettes, of twenty-two “jets” 
make up this book which will thrill boys 
from 8 to 12. 


ComMMAGER, HENRY STEELE. Ameri- 
ca’s Robert E. Lee. Houghton-Mifflin, 
Boston, 1951. 112p. $3.00. 


Magnificent full-color panels and black 
and while halftones by Lynd Ward illustrate 
this handsome volume, which tells in detail 
of the childhood and family background, 
training at West Point and outstanding rec- 
ord in the Army of Robert E. Lee. The Civil 
War descriptions are dramatic and impartial 
and the portrait of the General is brilliantly 
executed. Readers from 10 up. 


Conpra, GeorcE E. & Others. The 
Nebraska Story. University Publishing 
Company, 1951. 296p. $3.96/net $2.97. 

A social studies textbook for the 7th and 
8th grades, giving history conservation and 
political and industrial information about 
the state of Nebraska. Interestingly told and 
copiously illustrated. 


Cross, JoHN Kerr. Blackadder, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, N.Y., 1951. 223p. 
$2.50. 

Boys 12 to 16 will be fascinated by this 
hair raising tale of the doings of “the Vipere 
Noire” during the early 1800’s. Beginning in 
East Dorset with smugglers and spies, the 
story progresses through France (and _ in- 
cludes an escape by balloon) and winds up 
with Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. 


Day, SHEILA Joun. Personality 
Plus. Dodd, Mead & Company, N.Y., 
1951. 154p. $2.50. 

A revised and up-to-date edition of a pop- 
ular book for the 12 to 16 crowd, contain- 
ing general information and rules of behavior. 


Dossier, Maurice. Torten’s Christ- 
mas Secret. Little, Brown & Co., 1951. 
64p. $2.50. 


One of Santa’s dwarfs prepares surprises 
for some of the naughty children whom he 
fears might be overlooked. The consequences 
are of particular interest to children from 
3 to 8. 


Downey, Fairrax. Free and Easy. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 188p. $2.50. 
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Girls 11 to 15 will like this story of Stella 
O’Dare and the Narragansett filly which she 
saved from the sea back in the early 1700's. 

EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Hop, Skip & 
Fly. Holiday House, 1950. 62p. $2.00. 

Small animals of various kinds talk to 
each other about the important things in 
their lives. The book is attractively gotten 
together for children. 


Evatt, Harriett. The Mystery of 
the Alpine Castle. Bobbs-Merrill, 1951. 
242p. $2.50. 

\ thrilling story for boys and girls. Little 
ten-year-old Paula Roch, winner of the Con- 
certina Marching Club, together with other 
members of her family, solves the mystery 
of the alpine Castlke—a mystery which has 
important meaning for all the residents of 
Alpinmeadow in the Swiss Alps. 

FaRLeEY, WALTER. The Island Stal- 
lion’s Fury. Random House, 1951. 
243p. $2.00. 

Another story of Steve Duncan and Blue 
Valley. A tale of horses, caves, greed, hero- 
ism; all the suspense and adventure any 
12 to 16 year old can want. 


Farm Friends and the Ugly Duck- 
ling. Children’s Press, 1951. n.p. $1.00. 

Many lovely illustrations and a minimum 
of text tell the story of familiar animals on 
their way to the fair. Included is a simple 
version of the Ugly Duckling. Children 4 
to 7. 

FENTON, CARROLL LANE & MILDRED 
Apams Fenton. Rocks and Their 
Stories. Doubleday & Company, 1951. 
112p. $2.50. 

Rock and mineral collectors from 9 up 
will find this book most useful. It contains 
fifty pages of photographs of rocks with 
clear, concise descriptive text, an index and 
pronouncing guide. Also useful for Natural 
History Units. 

Fisuer, Lois J. Lois and Looie In- 
side a TV Show. Children’s Press, 1951. 
n.p. $1.60. 

Lois Fisher has a television show on which 
she tells stories and draws pictures. Here she 
takes readers 7 to 10 behind the scenes in 
that show and introduces them to Looie, one 


of her creations, and explains how they 
fooled the studio director. 


FLoop, RicuarD. The Point After. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1951. 216p. 


$2.25. 
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Kemp Douglas, in his senior year at Rad- 
ford Academy, made the football team be- 
cause he was an expert in kicking the Point 
After. How he became a regular member 
of the backfield makes an exciting story 
filled with team work and good fellowship. 
Boys 11 to 14. 


FRANKEL, CHARLES. The Bear and 
the Beaver. Wm. Sloane Assn., Inc., 
1951, n.p. $1.75. 

The bear and beaver in this story were just 
like others of their kind until, talking things 
over one day, they decided to change places. 
How they make out makes a quietly amusing 
story that grows funnier with each reading. 
Young people 6 to 60 will enjoy this tale 
with its three color illustrations which cap- 
ture perfectly the spirit of the text. 


FRANKLIN, GEorGE Cory. Wild 
Horses of the Rio Grande. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston, 1951. n.p. n. price. 

Twelve cowboy stories, plus a chapter 
each on ranch terms, old cattle ranches and 
the training of cow horses, plus many action- 
packed illustrations make this a treasure for 
the western fan from 10 to 14. 


FREUCHEN, PrpaLuK. Eskimo Boy. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
1951. 96p. $2.00. 


An interesting story of a boy whose fath- 
er’s death makes him the man of the family. 
The authentic detail makes this particularly 
valuable supplementary reading for teachers 
developing units about Eskimoes. About 
fourth grade level. 


Frost, Frances. The Cat that Went 
to College. Whittlesey House, 1951. 
64p. $2.00. 


Even though Socrates, a stray tiger kitten, 
entered Harvard as late as Christmas, miss- 
ing all of the fall term, the Dean of Fresh- 
man gave him a report card in June with 
\ for “Friendliness,” but only B plus for 
*Deportment.” Children 8 to 12, or older if 
they love cats. 


Haver, BerTA and ELMer. Lost in 
the Zoo. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
n.p. $2.50. 

Children 3 to 6 will love the gay pictures of 
all the zoo animals and the amusing story 
of how John Henry Williams lost himself 
following a pigeon and found himself when 
he looked in the duck pond. 


Hau, Marjory. Linda Clayton. Wil- 
liam Sloane, 1951. 243p. $2.50. 


Financially secure, and more glamorous 




















than most girls just finishing college, Linda 
Clayton goes to N.Y. where she secures a 
job in research. Inside information on re- 
search and a nice romance make this suitable 
for the 12 to 16 crowd. 


Hocan, Inez. Twin Lambs. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1951. n.p. $1.25. 


A charming little story, nicely illustrated, 
of twin lambs, one white, one black, who 
strayed from their flock, met many friendly 
animals and birds who finally led them back 
to their home. Children 4 to 7. 


Hotuine, C. Hone. Minn of the 
Mississippi. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1951. 86p. $3.00. 


Readers from 9 to 90 will enjoy this trip 
from the Minnesota headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf of Mexico with Minn 
the snapping turtle. She met all kinds of 
people, had many adventures and wound up 
with the Cajuns at Barataria Bay. Beautifully 
illustrated and designed this is the 4th in 
this series on America past and present. 


Hoppenstept, ELBert M. Secret of 
Stygian River. Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 
1951, 233p. $2.50. 


A lost dog, an old flintlock gun that had 
belonged to John Swift of Kentucky, part 
of an old map, and the fact that Martin 
Gillis was a “spelunker” from way back, all 
led to the finding of treasure and, indirectly, 
to the saving of Martin’s home. Boys 11 to 
14. 


Jackson, B. Dayvon. A Glossary of 
Botanic Terms. Hafner Publishing Co., 
1950. 491p. $4.00. 


This the fourth edition is really an old 
edition (pp. 1-414) plus a supplement of 
“additional terms since the last edition.” An 
indispensable tool for all botanists. 


JouNnson, SippiE Jor. Joe and Andy 
Want a Boat. Steck Company, 1951. 
38p. $2.00. 


Joe and Andy wanted a boat more than 
anything in the world. How an old oarlock 
was instrumental in helping them get their 
wish makes an interesting, gaily illustrated 
tale for the 8 to 10 crowd. 


Kraus, Rutu. The Bundle Book. 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. n.p. n. price. 

A story of a game played by a mother and 
her children—a game of guessing what is in 
the bundle in the bed. Delightful story and 
illustrations for children of 3 to 6. 





Kye, EuizaBetH. The Provost's 
Jewel. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1951. 
292p. $2.50. 

Twelve-year-old Walter Macfadyen had 2 
months in which to prove to his uncle that 
he possessed detective ability. How he saved 
the Provost’s jewel, helped capture a pair 
of international jewel thieves and won his 
uncle’s praise, make a story that will thrill 
the 9 to 12 crowd. 


LAWRENCE, Miupreb. Tallie. Har- 
court, Brace, N.Y., 1951 213p. $2.50. 

Eleven-year-old Tallie was a state ward 
living with the Jarret family. She loved them 
all and when trouble came their way she 
was the one with ideas and know how who 
pulled them through. Girls 9 to 12. 


Lear, Munro. Geography Can Be 
Fun. Lippincott Company, 64p. $2.00. 

This is another book in the series of Munro 
Leaf’s books on such things as _ history, 
arithmetic, health can be fun. Interestingly 
written and well illustrated, this book will 
come to the fore, not only as a geography 
book, but also as a work which will appeal to 
grown-ups as well as children. Recommended 
for general reading as well as the home and 
school library. 


LEIGHTON, MarGARET. The Sword 
and the Compass. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1951. 264p. $2.75. 


Even before he sailed for Jamestown, John 
Smith had had more than his share of ex- 
citement and adventure. But his greatest 
adventure was his part in the colonization of 
America and with this he was occupied until 
his death. This story of his life is fast-moving 
and interesting reading for the 12 to 16 
crowd, 


LEWELLEN, JOHN Bryan. You and 
Space Travel. Children’s Press, 1951. 
60p. $1.50. 


In simple words and attractive illustra- 
tions why and how ships move through air 
and space is explained here for readers 9 
to 12. 


Lewis, D. S. Prince Caspian. Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. 186p. $2.50. 


The return of four English children to the 
magic land of Narmia. Men then help 
establish good Prince Caspian as ruler in 
a land of dwarfs and giants, talking animals 
and dancing trees. An enchanting tale of an 
enchanted land. A sequel to The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe. 
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LINGENFELTER, Mary Resec. & 
Harry Dexter Kitson. Vocations for 
Girls. Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1951. 
359p. $3.00. 

A completely revised edition of a standard 
guide to vocations published in 1939, Girls 
12 up and guidance counselors will find this 
a mine of information on the various occu- 
pations open to women, with descriptions of 
work, and necessary training included. Read- 
ing lists for each occupation and an index 
make this particularly useful. 


Luoyp, Marjorie. Fell Farm Holi- 
day. Penguin Books, 1951. 152p. $.35 
paper. 

Almost too British in vocabulary this is, 
nevertheless, an interesting story of five 
English children and the summer they spent 
in the Lake District, climbing, camping and 
just loafing. Readers 9 to 14. 


Lyons, Dorotuy. Dark Sunshine. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1951. 244p. 
$2.50. 

Crippled by polio Blythe Hayland made a 
courageous fight for a magnificent horse and 
a scholarship. Inspiring reading for girls 
12 to 16 who like horses. 


McGavran, Grace W. We Gather 
Together. Friendship Press, 1951. 
121p. $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

First published in 1941 and now in its 
sixth printing, this collection of 12 stories 


tells of Christian worship in other lands. 
Children 9 to 12. 


MacGrecor, Even. Miss Pickerell 
Goes to Mars. Whittlesey House, 1951. 
128p. $2.25. 

After a month’s absence Miss Pickerell 
arrived home to find a rocket space ship 
occupying her pasture. Intending to protest, 
she boarded the ship and was whisked away 
on a trip to Mars. Readers 9 to 12 will en- 
joy this humorous science fiction tale with its 
just right illustrations by Paul Galdone. 


MacManus, Seamas. The _ Bold 
Heroes of Hungry Hill. Pellegrini & 
Cudahy, N.Y., 1951. 207p. $2.75. 

Twelve more folk tales of magic and 


heroism by the master story teller. For read- 
ing aloud to all ages from 5 up. 


MALVERN, Guiapys. Prima Ballerina. 
Julian Messner, 1951. 179p. $2.50. 
A ballet company on tour is the theme of 


this romantic tale for girls 11 to 15 in 
which Gloria Whitcomb meets all the time- 
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honored trials and set backs and comes 
through with flying colors. 


MarsHALL, Dean. Wish on _ the 
Moon. E. P. Dutton & Company, 1951. 
192p. $2.50. 

The Guthrie, Leigh and Lennox children 
had a wonderful Hallowe’en party which led, 
via WISH ON THE MOON, to a reforesta- 


tion and wild life refuge program. Children 8 
to 12 will like this one. 


Mason, Georce F. Animal Tools. 
William Morrow, 1951. 94p. $2.00. 

The author of ANIMAL TRACKS, ANI- 
MAL HOMES, ANIMAL SOUNDS AND 
ANIMAL WEAPONS tells here, in text and 
illustration, of the tool kit and their uses, of 
common animals, birds and insects. Readers 
10 to 14 and Nature Study Units. 


MaTHINSEN, Econ. The Blue-eyed 
Pussy. Doubleday & Company, 1951. 
110p. $2.00. 


A well-illustrated story of a cat that was 
not just an ordinary cat. For young children. 


MEADER, STEPHEN W. Bulldozer. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1951. 239p. 
$2.50. 

Boys 12 to 16 who are interested in me- 
chanics will enjoy this exciting story of a 
young man who, with a Caterpillar D2 Trac- 
tor, tackled all kinds of jobs, overcame com- 
petition, and established a thriving business. 


MELviN, A. Gorpon, Adventures on 
Midsummer Evenings. Exposition 
Press, 1951. 6lp. $2.00. 

Readers 8 to 12 will learn here that wishes 
do come true and that on midsummer eve- 
nings, if they make their wishes on common 
everyday trees which grow in their vicinity, 
anything can happen and probably will. 

MERRILL, JEAN and Ronni SOLBERT. 
Henry, the Hand Painted Mouse. Cow- 
ard-McCann, N.Y., 1951. n.p. $1.75. 

Henry, who lived in a loft on the 8th floor, 
was a lonesome mouse until an artist who 
painted neck ties came to live in his loft. 
Then Henry became hand painted and, nat- 
urally, everyone paid attention to him. Young 
people 4 to 90. 

Mother Goose and Other Poems. 
Children’s Press, 1951. n.p. $1.00. 


A big, gaily illustrated book of favorite 
nursery rhymes and poems for children 3 to 


Oxps, ELIzABETH. Feather Mountain. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1951. unp. 











$2.00. 
This beautifully illustrated and designed 


picture story book tells the story, based on 
an lroquois folk tale, of how, in the begin- 
ning the birds had no feathers and what they 
did to get them. Children 4 to 8 and their 
parents and teachers. 


Price, CuRIstINE. Three Golden 
Nobles. Longmans & Company, N.Y., 
1951. 235p. $2.75. 

Readers 10 to 14 will enjoy the picture 
presented here of life in 14th century Eng- 
land. Through Stephen, who ran away from 
his farm home, the reader learns of the 
struggle for freedom of the serfs, the daily 
activities of the painters’ guilds and of the 
exciting, colorful London of that day. 


Reeves, ApA Morrow. The Christ- 
mas Parade. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
1951, 24p. $1.25. 

Brilliantly colored illustrations and black 
and white drawings by Maurice Brevannes 
illustrates these verses about what all the 


animals in the zoo want, and may get, for 
Christmas. Children 4 to 7. 


REMINGTON, FREDERIC. Pony Tracks. 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 269p. $5.00. 


Fifteen articles about the Old West and 
many of Remington’s famous scenes appear 
in this new edition of the first book by the 
well-known American painter. 


Renick, Marion. Nicky’s Football 
Team. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
115p. $2.00. . 

Football fans from 7 to ‘11 will be inter- 
ested in how Nicky, Francie and Ted ac- 
quired a football, a team, uniforms and 
finally, won a football game. 


Roserts, Irma. The Jungle Twins. 
Coward-McCann, N.Y., 1951. 127p. 
$2.25. 


A day by day account of jungle life with 
Booj and Wemmy, the monkey twins, as 
the heroes. Children 7 to 10 will enjoy their 
escapades and the realistic illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese. 


Rocers, Frances. Mr. Brady's Cam- 
era Boy. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1951. 248p. $2.75. 


Boys and girls from 11 to 15 who are 
interested in photography will treasure this 
unusual story of camera experts during Civil 
War days, when Matthew Brady, pioneer 
American photographer, was making the first 
official American war photographs. 





SALEM, Mary MILier. The Three 
Story Book. Children’s Press, 1951. 
27p. $1.25. 


All the pages of this book are divided 
horizontally. Each division contains a com- 
plete story and they can be read separately 
or as one complete tale. The stories are en- 
tertaining for the 5 to 8 crowd and the il- 
lustrations are gay. However, the page di- 
visions will be difficult for small fingers to 
manipulate. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN. Everyday 
Weather and How It Works. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, 1951. 189p. 
$2.75. 

Informative drawings and simple terms 
are used here to instruct and explain the 


hows and whys of weather predictions for 
readers 11 to 14. 


Scott, WittiAM R. The Apple that 
Jack Ate. Wm. R. Scott, 1951. unp. 
$1.50. 

A story, told in large print and colored il- 
lustrations of the origin, growth, and dis- 
tribution of the apple, from the beginning to 
the time it was consumed by Jack in his 
house. A well-planned lesson in economics 
for young children. 


SELSAM, Miuicent E. Play with 
Vines. William Morrow, 1951. 63p. 
$2.00. 

Why vines behave the way they do is ex- 
plained here in clear readable fashion. There 
are also experiments to try and interesting 


illustrations. Readers 8 to 12 and Botany 
Units. 

SPENCER, CATHERINE. Pennies for a 
Pony. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
148p. $1.75. 

Although Myra Ferris, the young girl 
who saved PENNIES FOR A PONY, is 
English and many of the terms used here 
are British, girls 11 to 14 of all nationalities 


will understand and sympathize with her 
desire to own a horse of her own. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Giddy-ap 
Giddy-ap! Doubleday & Company, 
1951. unp. $1.25. 

The adventures of a small boy who wanted 


to be a big hero. Profusely illustrated in 
colors. Delightful for young children. 


THompson, Mary Wotre. The 
Steadfast Heart. Longmans & Company, 
N. Y., 1951. 248p. $2.50. 
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An unusual story of three sisters and their 
brother who were state wards and had to 
adjust themselves to foster homes which 
will appeal to girls 12 to 16. 


Tippett, JaMEs S. Abraham Lincoln. 
Beckley-Cardy, 1951. 154p. $1.48. 


Readers 8 to 12 will find this colorful, 
action packed biography of Lincoln enter- 
taining as well as informative and inspiring. 


Turner, Mina. Town Meeting Means 
Me. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1951. 
48p. $1.50. 


Readers 7 to 10 will like this simple, easy- 
to-read explanation of local elections, taxes, 
community agencies and, in fact, every as- 
pect of local government. Several line draw- 
ings in color on each page illustrate and add 
interest to the text. 


Urqunart, EvizaBetu. Horace. E. 
P. Dutton & Company, 1951. 115p. 
$2.00. 

A more delicious fantasy it would be im- 
possible to devise. Though written for the 
six-to-ten-year-old reader, Horace’s story is 
for all lovers of the humorous and fanciful, 
regardless of age. 


VetrerR, Marjorie, ed. On My 
Honor. Longmans & Company, N. Y., 
1951. 229p. $2.75. 

Twenty interesting and dramatic short 
stories selected from The American Girl are 
in this collection. Although there are two 
stories interpreting each of the Girl Scout 
Laws, they are not about Girl Scouts. In- 
cluded are short biographical sketches of the 
contributing authors. 


Viront, Etrripa. The Lark on the 
Wing. Bobbs-Merrill, N.Y., 1951. 255p. 
$2.50. 

Continuing the story of Kit Haverard 
which began in THE LARK IN THE MORN 
—(and which was awarded the Carnegie 
Medal for 1950 in England for best juvenile) 
—telling how she worked as a typist at the 
Friends International Service while taking 
vocal lessons and, eventually, made a suc- 


cessful debut on the concert stage. Girls 
12 to 16. 


WALpbEN, AMELIA ELIzABETH. A Girl 
Called Hank. William Morrow, 1951. 
254p. $2.50. 

Girls 12 to 16 who like basketball will 
enjoy this story of Hank and her classmates, 
and how romance entered her life. 
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WALDMAN, FRANK. Bonus Pitcher. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1951. 156p. 
$2.50. 

Baseball fans from 12 up will enjoy this 
exciting story of a small town player who 
made good as a big league pitcher. There is 
a great deal of authentic color here, and the 
background action sketches by Robert Candy 
add much to the story. 


Watkins, Ricuarp. Venture West. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1951. 238p. 
$2.75. 

Boys from 12 to 16 who like to make cross 
country trips by car will understand and 
sympathize with Don Washburn and his 
friend on their trip from Long Island to 
Arizona. Although their reason for the trip 
seems rather far fetched, the story is fast 
moving and interesting. 


Witt and Nicuo.as. Finders Keep- 
ers. Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1951. unp. 
$2.00. 


The authors of THE TWO REDS have 
here another sure to be popular picture 
story book for the 5 to 9 crowd. In it they 
tell of two dogs who, after they found a 
nice bone, couldn’t decide which of them 
should have it. 


Wituiam, Gartu. The Adventures of 
Benjamin Pink. Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y., 1951. 151p. $2.00. 


A humorous story, with gay illustrations, 
of Benjamin Pink, a gentlemanly rabbit, who 
was blown out to sea where he wound up on 
a treasure island. How he got safely home, 
without his treasure, and what happened af- 
terward makes an intriguing tale for chil- 
dren 4 to 8. 


Woop, KATHARINE. Browny Bear’s 
Picnic. David McKay Company, 1951. 
n.p. $1.50. 


Full page brown and white drawings and 
simple text tell a pleasant little tale of how 
Browny Bear, Sammu Squirrel, Chucky 
Woodchuck and Bobby Raccoon outwitted 
Walter Wolf and had a wonderful picnic. 
Children 3 to 6. 


Wricut, Anna Rose. Hungry Hol- 
low. Friendship Press, 1951. 135p. 
$2.00; $1.25, paper. 


A pleasantly inspiring story of the doings 
of young and old in a Tennessee mountain 
community, with special emphasis on the 
good work of a missionary medical doctor. 
Readers 9 to 12. 
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Wricut, ANNA Rose. Whirligig 
House. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
1951. 280p. $2.75. 


Girls 8 to 12 will like Andy the cook and 
handyman, and the five children who live at 
WHIRLIGIG HOUSE. This story of the year 
during which their mother was ill depicts 
a completely united tamily whose every 
member worked for the well being of the 
group. 


Zim, HERBERT S. Golden Hamsters. 
William Morrow, 1951. unp. $2.00. 


In this ninth book in his science-picture 
sesies Dr. Zim describes in detail the nature 
an habits of hamsters, and gives complete 
instuctions on their care, handling and 
breeding. Readers 8 to 12 and Nature Study 
Units. 

Education and Psychology 


Bair, ARTHUR W. & W. H. Burton. 
Growth and Development of the Pre- 
adolescent. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1951. 221p. $2.25. 


A readable and down-to-earth book for 
teachers primarily, but of value to parents 
also. Its greatest contribution lies in the fact 
that this is the only organized, full-length 
material on this particular age range. Every 
elementary school ought to have this book 
and use it as a basis for staff study. 


CunnincuaM, Rutu. Understanding 
Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 
1951. 446p. $3.25. 


An unusual book, growing out of coopera- 
tive research in which classroom teachers 
play a central part, getting some answers, 
some technique and many many questions 
in the crucial classroom area of the human 
relationships involved in group living. 


DeBoer, JOHN J. and Others. Teach- 
ing Secondary English. McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1951. 427p. $4.00. 

This excellent survey of the problems, re- 
sponsibiuties, and opportunities of high 
school £nglish teachers is based on con- 
siderations ot “the needs of the individual 
student and the demands of a democratic 
society.” It summarizes much of the best 
thought and research in the field. Theoreti- 
cally sound, it is also practically helpful. 


DeEFERRARI, Roy J. Discipline and 
Integration in the Catholic College. 


Catholic University of America Press, 
1951. 197p. $2.75. 


A workshop proceedings volume on various 





phases of Catholic higher education. Each 
chapter treats in a different way the role of 
discipline in the Catholic college in the in- 
tegration of the total personality of the 
student. 


ENcLisH, Horace B. Child Psychol- 
ogy. Henry Holt Company, 1951. 561p. 
$4.50. 


4 textbook which is not just a survey of 
the known facts of how children actually 
develop, but which is concerned with what— 
always in the light of reality—we can help 
children to become. 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series. 
World Book Company, 1951. 10 tests 
n.p. 

These ten tests covering the usual high 
school mathematics, history, and scie1ce 
courses are quite well done in general. 
though more critical editing would have 
improved several of them considerably. They 
should constitute a valuable supplement to 
similar tests already in use, particularly be- 
cause of uniformity in standardization which 
will make profiles more meaningful. 


Future Teachers of America. Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1951. 292p. 
$1.00. 


This complete directory of al] chapters of 
the organization is highly informative and 
perhaps necessarily dull. 


Gray, James. The University of 
Minnesota, 1851-1951. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1951. 626p. $3.75. 


The growth of the University of Min- 
nesota, from an enrollment of fewer than 
10,000 in 1851 to nearly three times the 
size of the territorial population of the 
date of its founding, following World War 
II. A story told in a warmly human manner. 
giving a closeup of the personalities and 
ideas that have shaped the course of the 
university's development. 


Hart, JosepH K. Education in the 
Humane Community. Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1951. 172p. $3.00. 


This posthumous work of an original and 
constructive genius in educational thought 
attacks in brilliont fashion the “problem of 
making a community within which children 
cannot help growing up to be democratic, 
intelligent, disciplined to freedom, reverent 
of the goods of life, and eager to share in 
the tasks of the age.” The job of editing 
has been done for the John Dewey Society 
bv H. Gordon Hullfish in his usual distinctive 
and able fashion. 
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Leary, Wituiam G. and SmirTH, 
James STEEL. Think Before You Write. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1951. 503p. $2.25. 

A well stated coverage of the major prob- 
lems involved in creative writing. 


Lensk1, Lois. Prairie School. J. B. 


Lippincott 
$2.75. 

A story of school children in the wind- 
swept plains of America’s west—how they 
gallop to school in deep snows, how they 
live in the schoolhouse, eating and sleeping 
there, when caught by blizzard. For children 
ot 8 to 12 years. 


McHucn, GELoLo. Training for 
Parenthood. Family Life Publications, 
Inc., 1947. 234p. $3.00. 


Written especially for the couple who are 
expecting their first baby, this volume deals 
with problems of eating, sleeping, toilet train- 
ing, thumb-sucking, sex learning, sound 
social and emotional growth of the infant, 
and adjustments of husband and wife to 
parenthood. 


Company, 1951. 196p. 


Otps, HeLen D. Fisherman Jody. 
Julian Messner, 1951. 62p. $1.50. 


A dramatic, exciting story with wonderful 
pictures, valuable in social studies for its 
information on feeding a big city; life on 
a fishing fleet, New York Harbor. Grades 3 


to 5, inclusive. 


PraFF, SISTER Rosemary. The Ef- 
fectiveness of Dramatized Recordings 
in Religious Education. Saint Joseph 
Central House, Emmitsburg, Md., 
1951. 89p. n.p. 


A dissertation containing 53 tables with 
somewhat obvious conclusions to the effect 
that dramatized recordings will never ade- 
quately substitute for regular classroom in- 
struction though such recordings can be used 
as a temporary expedient in the absence of 
a teacher. 


SHane, Harotp G. & McSwarn, E. 
T. Evaluation and the Elementary Cur- 
riculum. Henry Holt & Company, 1951. 
477p. $3.90. 

A text book, planned as a practical re- 
source for teachers, administrators, and par- 
ents to use in their efforts to appraise and 
improve the opportunities which public edu- 
cation provides for children. 


Tasa, Hi_pa and ELkins, DEBORAH. 
With Focus on Human Relations. 
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American Council on Education, 1950. 
227p. $2.50. Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools Work in Progress 
Series. 

An interesting and significant report of 
the work of Deborah Elkins with an eighth 
grade in the Hartford, Conn., schools. Her 
work was done with the suggestions of an 
able staff. The suggestions made to Miss 
Elkins are available to other teachers. 


TENEBAUM, SAMUEL. William Heard 
Kilpatrick. Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
318p. $4.00. 

This is a very competent professional biog- 
raphy with engaging personal overtones. 
The author has put in his debt all students 
of the history of education, 1900-1950. Kil- 
patrick himself, by his characteristically gen- 
erous cooperation, and John Dewey, for his 
sparkling and incisive introduction, share 
honors with the author and publisher. 


Truscot, Bruce, pseud. Red Brick 
University. Penguin Book, 1951. 375p. 
$.65, paper. 

This economical edition includes a critical 
discussion of the working of a modern “civic” 
university—British style. Valuable to students 
of higher education and others interested in 
the research idea, professorial freedom, aims 
of a university, and that battle of ancients 
and moderns in education. 


Health and Physical Education 


Bisuop, Curtis. Saturday Heroes. 
Steck Company, 1951. 217p. $2.00. 


A thrill-packed story of what happened 
when two great teams and two great coaches 
met in coveted New Year’s Day classic. 


CuiLp, MALcoim, ed. How to Play 
Big League Baseball. Harcourt, Brace, 
N.Y., 1951. 182p. $2.50. 


Ten big league players give here, instruc- 
tion on how to play their particular positions. 
Some excellent photographs and short bio- 
graphical sketches of each player add to 
its value. Boys 10 up and all baseball fans. 


Hacman, E. Patricia, ed. Good 
Health for You and Your Family. A. 
S. Barnes, 1951. 305p. $3.75. 


It deals with problems of physical well- 
being; how to keep well; how to feel well; 
how to look well. It gives helpful information 
on communicable diseases, chronic illness, 
basic first aid. It is written for the layman 
in an interesting way. 











Harkins, Pui. Double Play. Holi- 
day House, 1951, 249p. $2.50. 


In this unusual city-and-country baseball 
story, Philip Harkins has combined fast 
sports action with the realistic and suspense- 
filled problem of a lonely boy in trouble. 


Hopkins, Lyman. The Real Book 
About Baseball. Garden City Books, 
Franklin Watts, 1951. 190p. $1.25. 


This is a book that any baseball fan will 
enjoy—a close-up view of the thrilling sport 
that is our national game. Children of 8 to 
14 years. 

Kocu, Harriett Bercer. Militant 
Angel. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
167p. $3.00. 

This epic narrative, a partial biography 
of Annie W. Goodrich, adds much to the 


literature in Nursing Education. Nurses and 
lay people will enjoy reading it. 


Montac, Mitprep L. The Educa- 
tion of Nursing Technicians. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1951. 159p. $2.50. 


The idea presented by the writer is some- 
what revolutionary. She interprets the need 
for a person to function as a technician in 
some phases of nursing. Her technical prep- 
aration would be limited to the area in 
nursing in which she would function. She 
named augment The Professional Team. 
The idea is good. 


Seaton, Don Casu and Others. Phys- 
ical Education Handbook. Prentice- 


Hall, 1951. 281p. $2.65. 


Written to be used in orienting the col- 
lege student into the required physical edu- 
cation service program. The first three chap- 
ters introduce the reader into the program, 
the desirable practices in exercise and, the 
cultural aspects of recreational sports. A sep- 
arate chapter is given to twenty-two different 
sports. The materials are presented in a most 
readable form. 


WALDMAN, FRANK. Twelfth Series of 
Famous American Athletes of Today. 
L. C. Page & Company, 1951. 388p. 
$3.00. 


Another stirring chapter to the library 
of sports. Consists of stories concerning a 
“hand picked” group of American athletes— 
human interest incidents, heretofore untold 
experiences, and peerless performances which 
should prove inspirational to youngsters and 
oldsters alike. 


Warp, Arcu. The New Chicago 





White Sox. Henry Regnery Company, 
1951. 96p. $1.00. 


This book portrays pictorially and verbally 
a brief background of the Chicago White Sox 
baseball organization and goes into detail 
into the present organization. A Chicago 
“fan” should be most interested in reading 
and owning this book. 


WituiaMs, JeEssE FEImRING and 
BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE. The Admin- 
istration of Health Education and Phys. 
ical Education. W. B. Saunders, 1951. 
439p. $3.75. 

The fourth edition of “The Administration 
of Health Education and Physical Education” 
presents materials in your major parts; (1) 
Leadership, (2) Program, (3) Facilities, and 
(4) State and Community Relationships. 
Each of these parts include chapters pert- 
inent to the respective headings. It is con- 
sidered an excellent textbook well written 
and well organized. 


Literature 


Batcu, GLENN. Winter Horse; A 
Track Ranch Story. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1951. 177p. $2.50. 


This is an authentic view of wild horse 
life, little known and seldom pictured in 
books about horses. It tells of the dangers 
and hardships that the wild bands undergo 
during the winter season of blizzards and 
deep snow. Children of 12 to 16 years. 


BecKER, CHARLOTTE. Unlike Twins 
Stories. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
unp. $2.00. 

Three of the four popular stories about 
the twins who did not look alike are bound 
together in this book. Large print, and at- 
tractive colored illustrations increase the at- 
tractiveness of the story for young children. 


BERKLEY, ETHEL S. Ups and Downs. 
Wm. R. Scott, 1951. Unp. $1.00. 

Brief, profusely illustrated stories, for 
young children, which illustrate in a number 
of settings, the meaning of “up” and the 
meaning of “down.” 


BLANTON, CATHERINE. Trouble on 
Old Smoky. Whittlesey House, 1951. 
142p. $2.25. 


This is a beautiful story—the story of 
Sunny Anderson’s desire to become a doctor, 
and his efforts to convince his father that 
such an ambition is a worthy one. 


BLOOMFIELD, Morton W. and EL- 
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Liott, Ropert C. (Eds.) Ten Plays: 
An Introduction to Drama. Rinehart 
& Company, 1951. 719p. $2.25. 


An intelligent selection of plays for a 
beginning course in dramatic literature, well 
edited and published in an inexpensive paper 
binding. Plays from the ancient Greek to 
the modern theatre are included. 


BREWTON, Sara and Joun E. Christ- 
mas Bells Are Ringing. Macmillan 
Company, 1951. 114p. $2.50. 


Quaint and traditional poems, gay modern 
verses, reverent poems and holiday jingles 
make this book a wonderful medley, full of 
the Christmas spirit and a real treasure for 
every family bookshelf. 


BricuT, Ropert. Me and the Bears. 
Doubleday & Company, 1951. Unp. 
$1.25. 

A story of a little girl who went to the 
zoo, wished the baby bears would play with 
her, and had fun dreaming about playing 
with the baby bears. Profusely illustrated, 
in a manner delightful to young children. 


Brown, MarcaRET Wise. A Child’s 
Good Night Book. Wm. R. Brown, 
1951, Unp. $2.00. 

The story of the evening, for young chil- 


dien—evening, when all things retire for the 
night, and dreams are in the air. 


Bua, CLypE Rosert. A Ranch for 
Danny. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1951. 84p. $2.50. 


The adventures and home life of Danny, 
with his family, with the famous rodeo cham- 
pion, Mr. Wicker, and with the rodeo. A 
fascinating, illustrated story for boys and 
girls of 7 to 10 years. 


Darsy, Apa Cxaire. /sland Girl. Lip- 
pincott & Company, 1951. 215p. $2.75. 
An exciting plot in the story of a lovable 
twelve-year-old heroine in colonial America, 
who grows up to accept responsibility and 
play her part in the brave doings of her 


time. A thrilling story for girls of 10 to 16 
years. 


DauGHERTY, Sonia. 7'en Brave Men. 
Lippincott & Company, 1951. 152p. 
$2.75. 

4 collection of inspiring, dramatic stories 
of ten great men who helped charter the 
American way of freedom, well written and 
illustrated for children of 8 to 12 years. 
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Davis, Lavinta R. Summer Is Fun. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1951. 48p. 
$2.50. 


A delightful, superbly illustrated (in 
color) little story for children of 3 to 6 
years, depicting colorful experiences of chil- 
dren on the farm in summer time. 


Dorian, Epitu. Ask Dr. Christmas. 
Whittlesey House, 1951. 144p. $2.25. 

A story of family life in the Christmas 
season, with Peggy Duncan, a fifth grader, 
her sister, Anne, in high school, their mother, 
and their doctor-father who has collected 
Christmas customs and legends from his 


patients who represent many nations all over 
the world. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Our F. B. 1.; An 
Inside Story. Lippincott & Company, 
1951. 155p. $2.75. 

An up-to-the-minute book about the new 
F.B.I. which not only tells the whole story 
of this vitally important governmental agency, 
but also covers the career opportunities for 
young people in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

FocLe, STEPHENS F. A Brief An- 
thology of Poetry. American Book 
Company, 1951. 166p. n. price. 

A small collection of poems addressed 
primarily to those students who have had 
comparatively little experience in the reading 
of poetry, with notes and questions, follow- 


ing each poem, which are helpful to the 
student. 


Fry, Rosatie K. Pipkin Sees the 
World. E. P. Dutton & Company, 1951. 
96p. $2.00. 

Seldom have text and exquisite illustra- 
tion been so enchantingly combined as in 
this unforgettable tale of a tiny woodmouse 
and his friends. Children between six and 
ten years of age will find it irresistible. 

GassNER, JoHN, (Ed.) From Aga- 
memnon to a Month in the Country, 
Revised Edition. Simon & Schuster, 
1951. 718p. $4.50. A Treasury of the 
Theatre. 

A college reader, consisting of well selected 
readings from some of the best writers in 


the very early ages. Beautiful, attractive for- 
mat. 


GassNER, Joun, (Ed.) From Hend- 
rick Ibsen to Arthur Miller. Simon & 


Schuster, 1951. 1,120p. $5.50. A Treas- 
ury of the Theatre. 











A college reader, beautiful and attractive 
in format, consisting of well selected read- 
ings from the best of writers in a productive 
literary age. 


HELLMAN, LILLIAN. The Autumn 
Garden, A Play in Three Acts. Little, 
Brown and Company, 1951. 139p. 
$2.50. 


The theme of this play is that an attempt 
to renew a childhood love affair is likely 
to result in disillusionment. The setting is a 
Southern mansion turned summer resort and 
the characters are generally confused and 
unhappy. Although the structure and dia- 
logue are of professional calibre, it is not 
one of Miss Hellman’s best efforts. 


Houperc, RutH LANGLAND. The Cat- 
nip Man. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1951. 114p. $2.50. 


The story will amuse any boy or girl who 
has ever found himself in trouble with adults. 
The details of home, school, and village life 
will make even the big-city reader laugh. 
And cat lovers will appreciate the story even 
better than anyone. Eighty-one drawings tell 
the story of the Catnip Man too, and in 
brief, it is a delightful story for children of 
7 to 10 years. 


Hucues, Gienn. Bon Voyage, A 
Comedy in Three Acts. University of 
Washington Press, 1951. 155p. $2.00. 


Bon Voyage is an interesting vehicle. The 
play shows the numerous frustrations of 
modern business life and concludes with a 
sermon and a psychiatric lecture from 
characters “planted” in the audience. 


Hurp, CLEMENT. Run, Run, Run. 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. Unp. $1.25. 


Two doors are opened simultaneously. A 
cat jumps from one; a dog from the other. 
A chase begins, and continues in the il- 
lustrations through the book, but the cat 
and dog never catch each other. The illustra- 
tions, and the story, are delightfully real for 
the young child of two to five years. 


Hurb, Epirn THacuer. Old Silver- 
sides. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1951. 
Unp. $1.50. 


One of the secrets of books that appeal to 
boys and girls is the vivid treatment of every- 
day scenes and objects in their language. 
Edith Hurd has written a book which will 
fascinate youngsters from pre-primers to the 
ripe age of 9 and more. This is the real 
story of a bus, Old Silversides, with all the 
details of a bus journey. Children will love 
this book. 


Irwin, Laetitia. The Golden Ham- 
mock, Little, Brown & Company, 1951. 
373p. $3.00. 


A story of the Douglas family—a family 
of high-powered personalities—who lived in 
a somewhat imposing mansion in the most 
aristocratic residential section of St. Denis. 


Jackson, KATHRYN, and Others. The 
Golden Treasure Book; Thirty-four 
Stories of Fun and Adventure. Simon 
and Schuster, 1951. 192p. $1.50. A Big 
Golden Book. 


A treasure of stories, for young children, 
on a variety of subjects, planned for easy 
reading and happy listening, with gay full- 
color pictures on every page. 


Jounson, Enw. Jerry’s Treasure 
Hunt. Julian Messner, 1951. 64p. $1.50. 


Jerry observes the methods that are used 
for disposing of garbage and trash, while he 
lives in the country and then after he moves 
to the city. This easy-reading story, with 
exciting pictures, is valuable in social studies 
for learning all about the problems of sanita- 
tion. Best adapted for use in grades 3 to 5, 
inclusive. 


Ket, Jean B. Tucky, the Tiny 
Clown. Cove Gulley Farm Studio, 1951 
14p. n. price. 

A lovely, beautifully illustrated story for 
young children, concerning the adventures of 
Tucky, the tiny clown, in the circus and 
elsewhere, as he entertains. 


KJELGAARD, Jim. Fire-Hunter. Holi- 
day House, 1951. 217p. $2.50. 


The story of the days when saber-tooth 
tigers and wooly mammoths roamed the 
earth; when men lived in wandering bands 
and stalked their prey with spears and clubs; 
when fire was their greatest friend, and 
human hands and brains their only ad- 
vantages over wild beasts. 


Knicut, Rut Apams. Luck of the 
Irish. Doubleday & Company, 1951. 
242p. $2.50. 


The story of experiences of Steve Sullivan 
—the shattering of his vacation plans, the 
heartbreaking illness of his dog, Lady, the 
search for his Dad in the Venezuelan jungle, 
encounters with the primitive Motilone In- 
dians. 


LancpaLe, H. R. Andy of Pirate 
Gorge. E. P. Dutton & Company, 1951. 
191p. $2.50. 
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Adventures of Andy Mclveron upon a 
perilous sea, in the wilderness among hostile 
Indians, and with a group of brave men de- 
termined to carry the expedition to an end. 


Ler, Roy. /ndians, Fire Engines, and 
Rabbit. Little, Brown, and Company, 
1951. 125p. $2.00. 

Written for one child, this is a story for 
all those children of eager intelligence, vivid 
imagination and quick sense of humor. The 
author is an archaeologist. This is his first 
attempt at writing for children, and the 
story is written at the request of the child 
Cyrus who requested that it include Indians, 
fire engines, and a rabbit. 


Lippincott, JosEPH WHARTON. The 
Red Roan Pony. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1951. 218p. $2.50. 


The story of a pony and the boy that loved 
him—and of the pretty girl, Bess, who is 
won back to health and happiness through 
her friendship with the boy and his pony— 
the pony that was the fastest animal on the 
plains. 

LoncstRETH, Morris. Gallows Rock. 
Macmillan Company, 1951. 169p. 
$2.50. 


An excitement-packed adventure story for 
boys, in which Clyde Fraser and his older 
brother, Bruce, attempt to capture the Mc- 
Gann brothers, smugglers, who have been 
the scourge of their Gaspe village home. 


MacDona.p, Georce. At the Back 
of the North Wind. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. 410p. $2.00. 

Combines fantasy, philosophy and great 
wisdom in a story so full of magic and 
beauty that it has long been called a classic. 


Martin, Marcia. Adventures from 
the Original Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass. Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1951. Unp. n. price. Big Treas- 
ure Books. 

Large, attractively tinted pages, and beau- 
tiful illustrations in full-color accompany the 
expertly selected passages from two famous 
child classics and add to children’s enjoy- 
ment of the book. 


MiLHous, KATHERINE. Patrick and 
the Golden Slippers. Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. Unp. $2.00. 


The gorgeous, colorful Patrick is a little 
late for the parade. He makes a desperate 
effort to get there in time to participate. A 
well-written, well-illustrated story for young 
children. 
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NorMAN, CHaARLEs, The Pundit and 
the Player. David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1951. 148p. $2.75. 


A biography for young readers. The pundit 
is Dr. Samuel Johnson, who could talk on 
anything under the sun, and usually did; 
the player is David Garrick, perhaps the 
greatest actor ever to appear on the English 
slage. 


O’Brien, Jack. Royal Red. The John 
C. Winston Company, 1951. 215p. 
$2.50. 


Rich in rugged adventure, Royal Red 
spells sure reading pleasure for young and 
old in the best O’Brien tradition. 


Orr, ETHEL M. and Others. Stories 
of Now and Long Ago. Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. 472p. $2.28. 


Delightful stories for boys and girls— 
stories of today and yesterday, of our country 
and other countries, fairy stories, stories, 
stories of poetry, and “just good stories.” 


Orr, ETHEL M. and Others. Stories 
Old and New. Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
472p. $2.28. 


Interesting stories, of various types, for 
boys and girls. Animal stories, stories for 
fun, stories of growing up, stories of yester- 
day and today, stories of famous Americans, 
gateway to bookland, and poetry. 


Parks, GALE T. Here Comes Daddy. 
Wm. R. Scott, 1951. Unp. $1.00. 


The family story of Peter and Ann—the 
story of waiting for their “Daddy” in the 
evening, kissing him goodbye in the morn- 
ing before he goes to work, and other sim- 
ilar experiences. A story for small children, 
appropriately though not realistically illus- 
trated, with somewhat comical figures. 


PARTRIDGE, Eric and CLARK, JOHN 
W. British and American English Since 
1900. Philosophical Library, 1951. 
341p. $4.75. 


The differences fifty years have brought in 
written and spoken English in the U. S., the 
British Isles, and five dominions provide a 
broad subject. This book, nevertheless, man- 
ages to say a good deal about politics, eco- 
nomics, education, morals, and the quality 
of contemporary literature. The lively, lit- 
erate style delights the sensitive reader even 
when, as a sensible citizen, he rejects the 
notions elaborated. 


Poutti, Leo. Little Leo. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. Unp. $2.00. 











“Little Leo” is the author himself, and 
the story begins in California where Leo and 
his sisters live in a ranch house with their 
father and mother. The family returned to 
Italy, and Leo wore his newly purchased 
“Indian Chief” suit all of the way. 


ReEYNOLDs, Dickson. Angry River. 
Thomas Nelson, 1951. 181p. $2.00. 


Angry River shows unforgettable struggles 
of people together against nature on the 
rampage, relates the heartwarming story 
of a young farmer-veterinarian starting life in 
the Pacific-Northwest. Children, 12 to 16 


years. 


Rounps, Rutu. Saint Santa Claus. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1951. 128p. 
$2.25. 

A plane crashed in the snow covered Alps. 
Miraculously, Barry finds a friend in “Bro- 
ther Klaus”’—the Swiss Santa Klaus, who 
happened near, and Barry and a little girl 
are taken to the Saint’s home for food, shel- 


ter, and comfortable living. Children, 8 to 12 
years. 


SEVERN, Davin. Bill Badger and the 
Bathing Pool. Bodley Head, 1951. Unp. 
2s 6d $.50. 


A part of the Bill Badger series, this lit- 
tle volume is a delightful one for children of 
4 to 6. 


Srmont, Marc. Polly’s Oats. Harper 
& Brothers, 1951. Unp. $1.75. 


Polly was the work horse. She ate hay in 
winter and grass in sumnier, and was hardly 
ever given the oats she dearly loved. But this 
is the story of how Polly finally achieved 
happiness—and oats. A delightful, well- 
illustrated story for children of 4 to 8. 


THEMERSON, STEFAN and BARBARA 
Wricut. Mr. Rouse Builds His House. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1951. 117p. 
$1.25. 


Parents will enjoy the gentle satire and 
children will be delighted with all the non- 
sense that interrupts the building and furn- 
ishing of Mr. Rouse’s house. 


UnnerstaD, EpitH. The Saucepan 
Journey. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
180p. $2.50. 


The Larssons family, of parents and seven 
children, and how the inventive genius of 
the father brings about a raise in standards 
of living from a crowded two room existence 
to comfortable circumstances. Children of 
10 to 14 years. 


Wynpuam, Ler. Sizzling Pan Ranch. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1951. 
212p. $2.75. 

The story of the Hawthorne family, as they 
moved from the comfortable house in New 
Jersey to Sizzling Pan Ranch in the Cali- 
fornia desert. The daily life of a family that 
had to adjust themselves to new surround- 
ings is presented with sympathy and _ in- 
telligence. Young readers, 10 to 14 years, 
will enjoy this story, with the boy Kim and 
his wonderful friends—Pete Newcomb, the 
prospector, and Sinbad, the camel. 


Music 


BaLpwINn, LILLIAN LUVERNE. Music 
for Young Listeners and Music to Re- 
member (3 books). Silver Burdett, 
1951. 190p., 128p., 122p., $1.60 each. 

Anyone familiar with Miss Baldwin’s Lis- 
tener’s Anthology will readily appreciate 
these four volumes which present additional 
works in the same enjoyable manner. De- 
signed primarily for the young listener, they 
are equally acceptable and informative to 
adults interested in music appreciation. Very 
useful as supplementary reading in any 
music appreciation course especially in ele- 
mentary and junior high grades. 


Commins, Dorotny (Selector). The 
Big Book of Favorite Songs for Chil- 
dren. Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1951. 
29p. $1.00. 


Two dozen songs for children. Favorite 
tunes and favorite verses. Beautifully illus- 
trated, in colors. 


Davison, ARCHIBALD THOMPSON. 
Bach and Handel. Harvard University 
Press, 1951. 85p. $2.00. 


A vivid and careful analysis of the means 
and methods of two great Baroque artists. 
Interesting to the scholar as well as the av- 
erage musician. The book begins with an 
examination of the progress of music to the 
time of Bach and Handel and then analyzes 
their established musical forms in radically 
different ways. 


FieLp-Hype, F. C. The Art and 
Science of Voice Training. Oxford 


Book Company, 1951. 232p. $3.25. 


A very valuable and comprehensive, care- 
fully prepared work for singers and teach- 
ers. Includes many original suggestions for 
the correction of vocal faults. One very good 
section dealing with the latest developments 
in vocal science. This work is characteristic 
of the thoroughness and exactness of the 
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author’s previous writings on the subject of 
singing. 


HARWELL, Ricuarp B. Songs of the 
Confederacy. Broadcast Music, Inc., 
N.Y., 1951. 112p. $3.95. 


This interesting compilation of songs con- 
tains the songs in their exact original form 
with historical text and illustrations. Con- 
tains 38 “songs that stirred the South” which 
reveals a colorful period and locale in 
America. A worth-while contribution to mu- 
sical Americans. 


Hotst, IMocen. The Music of Gus- 
tav Holst. Oxford Book Company, 
1951. 164p. $3.50. 

A valuable study—the first detailed ac- 
count of this twentieth century composer. 
Includes a complete list of the composer’s 
compositions. Written in a shrewd and ob- 
jective manner. Treats many problems con- 
fronting the contemporary composer. In- 
cludes many musical examples and four 
facsimile reproductions of Holst’s manu- 
scripts. The author is the daughter of the 
composer. 


Morse, James Lockuart. Music 
and the Classroom Teacher. Silver Bur- 
dett, 1951. 311p. $3.00. 


This will fill a great need for the average 
classroom teacher who has little musical 
background. Has a good bibliography of 
recommended song books and records for 
different grade levels in the elementary 
school. Highly recommended as professional 
reading for every classroom teacher. 


Reti, Rupotpen. The Thematic Pro- 


cess in Music. Macmillan Company, 
1951. 372p. $5.00. 


The principles of basic melodic unity and 
structural development of motives derived 
from analysis of masterworks. Good formu- 
lation of possible techniques. Conversational 
style. 

Straneways, A. H. Fox and Wi1- 
son, Stuart. Schubert's Songs Trans- 
lated. (A selection). Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 90p. $1.50. 

This little volume contains 41 songs from 
the larger volume Schubert’s Songs Trans- 
lated. A handy pocket volume for the voice 
student and singer. Only the melody and the 
words are given, but references to the Breit- 
kopf and Hartel edition are given over each 
song. A useful tool in its seventh printing. 


Strancways, A. H. Fox and Wiz- 
son, STUART. (Translated by) Schu- 
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mann’s Songs Vol. I and Il. Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 104p. 79p. 
$1.75 each. 

These two volumes are very similar to the 
1924 volume of Schubert’s Songs Translated 
by the same editors. Very well documented, 
careful translations which will be welcomed 
by singers and voice students. Only the 
melodies of the songs and their English 
translations are given. Convenient format. 


TSCHAIKOVSKY, PETER ILviTCH. Fan- 
tasy-Overture Romeo and Juliet. Pen- 
guin Books, 1951. 118p. $.65 paper. 


One of the first eleven Penguin scores, 
very similar to other pocket editions of 
scores. Has very good biographical note by 
Gerald Abraham and an introduction by 
Gordon Jacob. Format is designed for con- 
cert goer’s convenience of holding or carrying 
in pocket. Parts of transposing instruments 
are printed at actual sounding-pitch. This 
provides greater ease in score reading. An 
attractive and reasonably priced score. 


Philosophy and Religion 

Doty, Rev. WituiaM L. Fire in the 
Rain. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1951. 212p. $2.75. 

A novel packed with real-life emotion 
which reaches its climax when a final cross 
comes to Father Roy, dazing him with its 
impact, but bringing, too the fulfillment he 


had sought . . . the answer that is stronger 
than loss and beyond achievement. 


TIVERTON, FaTHER Wituiam. D. H. 
Lawrence and Human Existence. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. 137p. $3.00. 

T. S. Eliot’s foreword asserts the need for 
serious reconsideration of Lawrence’s work. 
The author’s “art” and “message” are here 
treated in combination, but emphasis falls 
on religious thought and feeling underlying 
Lawrence’s fiction. For readers already ac- 
quainted with the stories and their author’s 
life, this is an important and stimulating 
study. 


Van Dusen, Henry P. God in Edu- 
cation. Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 128p. 
$2.00. 


Attempts “to set forth a vast panorama 
on a very small canvas.” Deals with “the 
restoration of religion to a position of neces- 
sary and unchallenged centrality; and the 
acknowledgment of the reality and regnancy 
of the Living God as the foundation of both 
learning and life,” all to be brought about 
through that “enterprise supremely conse- 
crated to the achievement, interpretation and 
transmission of knowledge—education.” 

















Reference 


Browninc, D. C. (Comp.). Every- 
man’s Dictionary of Quotations and 
Proverbs. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1951. 766p. $3.75. 

This dictionary of over 10,000 quotations 


and proverbs takes its place as a major work 
in the field. 


Coy, Harotp. The Real Book about 
George Washington Carver. Garden 
City Books, Franklin Watts, 1951. 
188p. $1.25. 

This is the story of a little boy who fought 
to learn, who said, “I will not be sorry for 
myself. That takes too much time.” It is the 
story of that boy grown older, who found his 
life work among plants, and who, over the 
long, busy years, grew to be loved and 


honored throughout the world. Children of 
8 to 14 years. 


HOLZKNECHT, Kart J. Outlines of 
British Drama 1497-1642. Barnes & 
Noble, 1947. 442p. $3.00. 

This is a hard-backed edition of a ref- 
erence outline that has long been appreciated 
by students and teachers. Libraries will find 
it useful. The coverage is good, and ar- 
rangement of materials is excellent. Contains 
synopses and brief discussions of eighty-two 
plays. 


Stronc, JoANNA and Leonarp, Tom 
B. A treasury of the World’s Great 
Myths and Legends. Hart Publishing 
Company, 1951. 319p. $3.75. 

A veritable galaxy of Greek myths, Roman 
legends, Norse folklore, Arabian tales— 


stories that have fascinated and enchanted 
children for generations. 


YELLAND, H. L. and Others (Comp.) 
A Handbook of Literary Terms. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. 221p. $3.75. 

This alphabetically arranged dictionary of 
the most commonly used literary terms is 
good for the use of students in high school 
and college. Definitions are clear and simple, 
usually illustrated with one or more examples 
or quotations. Has bibliography. 


Science and Mathematics 


BucHANAN, RoBERrT E. and BucHAn- 
AN, EsTELLE D. Bacteriology, Fifth 
Edition. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
678p. $6.00. 


A textbook covering the general field of 





bacteriology without special emphasis upon 
the medical aspects of the science—rewritten, 
but without material change in the order 
of presentation and arrangement. Particular 
emphasis has been given to the modern de- 
velopments in cellular morphology and phys- 
iology and the many technologies in which 
microorganisms are significant. 


Cote, Davis. The Real Book about 
Trains. Garden City Books, Franklin 
Watts, 1951. 183p. $1.25. 


Full of good stories, this book is a com- 
plete introduction to trains and all the peo- 
ple and things that help them run. Children 
of 8 to 14 years. 


Dickinson, Atec. The Real Book 
about Amazing Animals. Garden City 
Books, Franklin Watts, 1951. 191p. 
$1.25. 


From the biggest animal there ever has 
been on earth—over one hundred feet long— 
to the smallest, not much over two inches 
from the nosetip to the tailtip, this volume 
tells about a wide variety. It is a fascinating 
introduction to the world of animals. Chil- 
dren of 8 to 14 years. 


EpsTEIN, SAMUEL and WILLIAMS, 
Beryt. The Real Book about Inven- 
tions. Garden City Books, Franklin 
Watts, 1951. 191p. $1.25. 


This is a lively and amazing introduction 
to the men and events behind the world’s 
great inventions, and a clear, simple explana- 
tion of the inventions themselves. Children of 
8 to 14 years. 


GABRIELSON, IRA N. Wildlife Man- 
agement. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
274p. $4.50. 

An analysis of wildlife management planned 
to help those interested in improving and 
strengthening management. This book should 
be worth-while reading for all children in- 
cluding those in the upper grades. 


Gaines, P. C. and Others. Introduc- 
tion to Modern Chemistry. C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1951. 576p. $4.75. 

A textbook for college freshmen which has 
much of the Conventional treatment, with 
some innovations such as discussing metals, 
not in families, but according to the qualita- 
tive scheme of analysis. It is clearly written, 
well illustrated, and has many questions and 
problems at the end of each chapter. 


Goopwin, Hat. The Real Book about 
Stars. Garden City Books, Franklin 
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Watts, 1951. 189p. $1.25. 

With the first chapter of this introduction 
to the stars, the reader starts on a fascinat- 
ing journey of exploration through the amaz- 
ing heavens. The stars soon become old 
friends when so readable a book introduces 
them. Children of 8 to 14 years. 


Goruam, MicuakE.. The Real Book 
about Abraham Lincoln. Garden City 
Books, Franklin Watts, 1951. 186p. 
$1.25. 

This story is a spirited one—the story of 
Lincoln the human being, Lincoln the typical 
American, and Lincoln the President who 
headed his country in its darkest days and 
with wisdom and compassion preserved our 
Union. Children of 8 to 14 years. 


Hoce, Joun C., and Others. Physical 
Sciences for High Schools. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc. 531p. n. price. 

A textbook, in which the authors have 
tried to tell an interesting as well as a true 
story—frequently using the historical or 
sociological approach, and making constant 
reference to everyday phenomena. 


Houimes, Harry N. Introductory 
College Chemistry, Fifth Edition. Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. 594p. $4.75. 

4 radical revision of the earlier edition, 
bringing the subject matter into line with 
present concepts of teaching. 


KessLeR, LeonarD P. What's in a 
Line? Wm. R. Scott, 1951. Unp. $1.50. 


Illustrations, for young children, of various 
possible meanings of a line—a fishing line, 
lines in the course of raindrops, lines in a 
picture, lines in constructing numbers, and 
various other meanings of line in everyday 
life. 

LEEMING, JosEPH. The Real Book 
about Magic. Garden City Books, 
Franklin Watts, 1951. 190p. $1.25. 


Describes more than 170 magic acts, all of 
which can be done with simple things found 
in every house—handkerchiefs, string, play- 
ing cards, plain rings, thimbles, matches, or 
a few coins. Children of 8 to 14 years. 


Notter, Cart R. Chemistry of Or- 
ganic Compounds. W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1951. 885p. n. price. 

\ rather complete and rigorous textbook 
of organic chemistry which should be used 
by chemistry majors. It is conventional ex- 
cept that proteins are treated before carbo- 
hydrates. Organometallic, phosphorus, and 
silicon compounds are well treated and so 
are chlorinated and fluorinated compounds. 
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Nouier, Cart R. Textbook of Or- 
ganic Chemistry. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1951, 643p. $5.75. 

A book intended for those who desire a 
text containing an amount of material that 
can be covered in ninety to one hundhed lec- 
tures. 

Pistorius, ANNA. What Dog Is It? 
Wilcox & Follett Company, 1951. 40p. 
$1.50. 

This is an introduction to the many species 
of man’s oldest friend—the dog. Here are 
the scent hounds, the sight hounds, the work- 
ing dogs, the guide dogs, the companion 
dogs; the largest dogs and the smallest dogs. 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated, in 
colors throughout. 


Rosnett, Ronatp H. and Others. 
Accounting — A Management Ap- 
proach, R. D. Irwin, 1951. 584p. $7.35. 

This book is designed primarily for the 
non accountant who relies on accounting 
data as a basis for making decisions. Each 
chapter closes with a drill section devoted to 
questions and problems. This book is suited 
for reference work both for teachers and 
businessmen. 

ScHNEIDER, HERMAN & Nina. You 
among the Stars. Wm. R. Scott, 1951. 
Unp. $2.25. 

A well-illustrated, fascinating story, for 
children, of the meaning of the earth and 
its place in the universe, including shape of 
earth, various heavenly bodies and their lo- 
cation, gravity and gravitation, and other im- 
portant features. 

SHERMAN, JANE. The Real Book 
about Dogs. Garden City Books, Frank- 
lin Watts, 1951. 191p. $1.25. 

This is a book for every young dog owner 
—a complete guide to having a happy, well- 
trained pet. It is a book for every dog lover— 
full of hundreds of interesting facts about 
Man’s Best Friend. Children of 8 to 14 years. 


SPRAGUE, Roperick. Diseases of 
Cereals and Grasses in North America. 
Ronald Press Company, 1950. 538p. 
$7.00. 

\ very valuable and useful summary of 
present knowledge of these diseases, except- 
ing only the smuts and rusts. Most useful to 
botanists and trained agriculturalists. 


Wixson, Guy M. Teaching the New 
Arithmetic. McGraw-Hill, 1951. 483p. 
$4.50. 


This is a well-written, careful treatment of 




















the more significant problems related to im- 
proved instruction in arithmetic. It should 
be a part of the library of every teacher 
in the elementary schools. 


Zim, HERBERT S. and Others. /nsects. 
A Guide to Familiar American Insects. 
Simon & Schuster, 1951. 157p. $1.00. 


A wonderfully fine book for teen-aged boys 
and girls and those older. Colored pictures 
of 225 different insects aid in insect identi- 
fication. This is one of the Golden Nature 
Books and lives up to the reputation of its 
predecessors. In a book so nearly perfect 
otherwise, it is unfortunate that the technical 
names of the insects pictured were omitted. 
Common names are given. 


Social Science 


American Economic Association. 
Readings in Monetary Theory. Blakis- 
ton Company, 1951. 514p. $4.75. 


Republished articles which cover the sig- 
nificant developments in monetary theory dur- 
ing the past half century. The volume is 
published under the auspices of The Ameri- 
can Economic Association and is invaluable 
to economists, graduate students in econom- 
ics, and qualified lay readers. 


AnprREws, F. Emerson. Philan- 
thropic Giving. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1950. 318p. $3.00. 


Authentic data concerning the inside story 
of giving—how giving grew, who gives and 
how much, charity rackets, the government 
in philanthropy, community chests, inde- 
pendent “drives,” foundations, religious giv- 
ing, education and research, and tax savings 
on gifts. 


BuRNETT, CONSTANCE BUEL. Lucretia 
Mott—Girl of Old Nantucket. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1951. 192p. $1.75. 


This is an unusual and rewarding addition 
to the Childhood of Famous Americans 
series. Little girls today will enjoy its well- 
told story, its different and picturesque back- 
ground. 


Carrrey, Nancy. Somebody’s Pony. 
E. P. Dutton, 1951. 72p. $2.00. 


Somebody’s Pony is a stray animal which 
finds its way to the farm, thus fulfilling the 
dreams of Jay and Jan for a pony of their 
own. The twins enter the pony in the County 
Horse Show, and he promptly wins all of 
the trophies for his class. Children, 8 to 12 
years. 


CARLSON, THEODORE LEONARD. The 
Illinois Military Tract. University of 


Illinois Press, 1951. 225p. $3.50; 
$2.50, paper. 

This book is the outgrowth of a doctoral 
dissertation on a tract of land in western 
Illinois which was set aside as a military 
reserve for veterans of the War of 1812. 
Land occupation, utilization and tenure are 
comprehensively discussed. 


CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL. Old Stur- 
bridge Village. Hastings House, 1951. 
Unp. $3.75. 

A photographic impression, showing vari- 
ous scenes of interest, with well chosen words 
carrying brief descriptions. 


CREEKMORE, RAYMOND. Fujio. Mac- 
millan, 1951. Unp. $2.00. 


A story of Fujio, a little Japanese boy, 
who after waiting for several long years, 
was permitted to climb with his father the 
volcano for which he was named—an exciting 
adventure for a boy. Children of 6 to 8 
years. 


CrowLey, Maupe. Azor and the 
Blue-Eyed Cow. Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 70p. $2.25. 


The blue-eyed cow was a temperamental 
creature who caused a great deal of dis- 
turbance in Marblehead where Azor lived. 
An attractive story for young children of 5 
to 8 years. 


Exuis, AMANDA M. Elizabeth the 
Woman. E. P. Dutton, 1951. 319p. 
$3.50. 

A full-bodied novel of the life and loves 
of Queen Elizabeth which has all the wealth 
of gorgeous pageantry and violent emotions 
of the greatest period in English history. 


Foster, GENEVIEVE. Andrew Jack- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
112p. $2.00. 


Boys and girls reading this story will 
easily understand the contribution made by 
Andrew Jackson to our democracy, and will 
not soon forget his dramatic entrance into 
Washington, or his loyalty to the Federal 
Union. They will feel, as they close the book, 
that they have known him _ personally. 
Colored illustrations, as well as good paper 
and clear, attractive print, increase the at- 
tractiveness of the book for young readers. 


Grecor, ARTHUR S. Time Out for 
Youth. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
235p. $2.50. 


A truly excellent book of advice and sug- 
gestions for teen-agers. Problems of adjust- 
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ment to themselves, their families, friends, 
schools and jobs are ably discussed. This 
publication should have a definite appeal to 
all adolescents. Parents will also find this 
book quite valuable. 


Hattock, Constance M. Looking 
South. Friendship Press, 1951. 120p. 
$2.00; $1.25, paper. 

This small book includes brief glimpses of 
conditions in various Latin American coun- 
tries and reports on the progress of the 
“Evangelical movement” in Latin America. 
Attention is directed primarily to young 
people and to the role they may play in the 
movement. 


HARRINGTON, FreD Harvey. Hang- 
ing Judge. Caxton Printers, 1951. 
204p. $4.00. 


A thorough job of debunking the glamor 
of the western badman. 


Hiccin, HELEN Boyp. Juliette Low— 
Girl Scout. Bobbs-Merrill, 1951. 192p. 
$1.75. 

The story of the early life of Juliette Gor- 
don Low, the founder of Girl Scouting in 
America, and how her childhood interests 


grew into the founding of American Girl 
Scouting activities. 


Hocesoom, Amy. Columbus and 
His Brothers. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, 1951. 188p. $2.50. 

In the life of every great man there can 
be discovered the influence of someone very 
dear who believed in his success. In the 
story of Columbus it was his brothers. The 
mutual attachment between Christopher Co- 
lumbus and his two brothers is the subject 
of this story. 


Hoover, Catvin Bryce and Ratcu- 
FORD, BENJAMIN ULyssEs. Economic 
Resources and Policies of the South. 
Macmillan Company, 1951. 491p. 
$5.50. 

This volume, in cogent summary, presents 
in a vigorous and informal manner, a story 
about Southern physical, human and financial 
resources. It is an extraordinary comprehen- 


sive and well-indexed compilation of basic 
economic data. 


Larom, Henry V. Bronce Charlie: 
Rider of the Pony Express. Whittlesey 
House; Mcgraw-Hill, 1951. 48p. $2.00. 

A story of Charlie Miller—the boy who 
lived on a big ranch out West, and who 
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became known for his excellent riding ability 
which led to an opportunity to ride in the 
pony express. 


Lipson, E. A Planned Economy or 
Free Enterprise. Macmillan Company, 
1950. 326p. $3.00. 


An insight into England’s planned economy 
and its problems in historical perspective. 
Here is charted a future coure by studying 
immediate past events. Interesting and nec- 
essary reading for any one who would under- 
stand Britain better. 


PaLMEr, Epwarp E. The Communist 
Problem in America. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell, 1951, 496p. $2.50. 


Readings on the meaning, significance, and 
control of Communism, selected for the pur- 
pose of giving the student an understanding 
of this mysterious force in the lives of citi- 
zens. 


PETERSON, FLORENCE. Survey of 
Labor Economics. Harper & Brothers, 
1951. 892p. $5.00. 

This introductory text analyzes the rela- 
tions between labor and management and 
seeks to develop an adequate economics of 
industrial relations. The results are here pre- 
sented in most excellent volume. 


SCHUMPETER, JosEPH ALols. The 
Great Economists, from Marx to Key- 
nes. Oxford Book Company, 319p. 
$4.75. 

A compilation of essays of the men most 
influential in shaping economic thought dur- 
ing the past century. Biographical in 
character, these writings constitute a must 
book for the economist and the more in- 
formed general reader. 


SHANNON, FRED ALBERT. America’s 
Economic Growth. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. 967p. $6.00. 

4 thorough revision of a classic in the 
field of economic history. It is an excellent 
treatment of the economic factors in the 
history of the colonies and the federal union 
and brings the subject up to the present time. 


Stevenson, Aucusta. Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. Bobbs-Merrill, 1951. 
192p. $1.75. 

A well-written story, for children, of how 


the Wright Brothers’ ideas of flying material- 
ized into the first airplanes. 


WHEELER, Opat. Hans Anderson, 





























Son of Denmark. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. 183p. $3.00. 


Miss Wheeler’s telling of the story of Hans 
Anderson, from the little Danish town of 
Odense, is a delight. In addition she has 
retold six of his tales, adhering to this type. 
Children of eight to twelve years enjoy the 
illustrations as well as the story itself. 


Winpers, GERTRUDE HECKER. James 
Fenimore Cooper Leatherstocking Boy. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1951. 187p. $1.75. 


This story has a sense of adventure and a 
fine spirit of fun that makes it an exciting 
and entertaining addition to the Childhood 
of Famous Americans series. 


Winwar, Frances. The Land of the 
Italian People. Lippincott Company, 
1950. 128p. $2.50. Portraits of the 
Nation Series. 


The author introduces American readers 
to Italy in chapters vivid with her own 
knowledge and love of this ancient and beau- 
tiful land. 


Wricut, Davin McCorp. (Ed.) The 
Impact of the Union. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, 1951. 403p. $4.00; text 
edition, $3.00. 


An evaluation of the labor union movement 
by sight of the nation’s leading economist 
theorists. Much of the discussion is techni- 
cal. Teachers interested in labor problems, 
however, will find considerable here to clarify 
their thinking on the subject. 


Texts 


Braprorp, Curtis and Moritz, 
HazeL. The Communication of Ideas. 
D. C. Heath, 1951. 400p. $3.00. 


An ambitious attempt to provide a text- 
book for the course in communications which 
is replacing the required course in Freshman 
English in many colleges. The authors at- 
tempt to integrate the teaching of speaking 
and writing around the common ideal of 
language communication. 


GarpNER, Victor R. Basic Horti- 
culture. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
465p. $4.75. 

A revised edition of a textbook for students 
just beginning the study of horticulture. The 
more important facts about plants: their 
structure, how they grow, and the way they 
react to different environments—are stressed. 
The book should be valuable to everyone who 
raises plants either in the house or outdoors. 


GILLULY, JAMEs and Others. Prin- 


ciples of Geology. W. H. Freeman & 
Company, 1951. 631p. $5.75. 

A textbook of introductory geology; clearly 
written and well illustrated. The brief treat- 
ment of some topics in physical geology is 
balanced by material on recent advances in 
the science and an outline of the develop- 
ment of stratigraphy. Appendices include 
techniques of topographic mapping and iden- 
tification of rocks and minerals. 

HoLuinsHEAD, W. Henry. Functional 
Anatomy of the Limbs and Back. W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1951. 34l1p. 
$6.00. 

A very good relatively elementary text- 
book of anatomy stressing muscles but giv- 
ing enough general work for a satisfactory 
background. It ought to be very useful to 


students in physical education and physio- 
theraphy. 


KIEKHOFER, WILLIAM HEnry. Eco- 
nomic Principles, Problems, and Poli- 
cies. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 
976p. $5.00. 

A fourth edition of an outstanding intro- 
ductory text. It is traditional in its approach, 
but weaves into the picture the significant 
ideas of the “new economic theory.” It is a 
teachable and readable volume. 

Meap, Haro xp T. Laboratory Direc- 
tions in General Biology. Educational 
Publishers, 1949. 120p. $2.00. 

General directions designed to help the 
student work semi-independently of the in- 
structor. A good manual that would fit per- 
fectly in some courses. 

MILLER, Hucu. The Community of 
Man. Macmillan Company, 1949, 169p. 
$3.00. 

A book that is difficult for me to under- 
stand. Apparently he attempts to develop a 
philosophy from biological concepts. He ap- 
pears to think that the interests of mankind 
must be served by unity—a community of 
mankind—rather than by a division into 
political, sociological, or religious groups. A 


stimulating book for the advanced and 
scholarly student. 


Publications Listed 
Apams, AGATHA Boypb. Paul Green 
of Chapel Hill. University of North 
Carolina Library, 1951. 116p. $1.00, 
paper. 
Annotated List of Books for Sup- 
plementary Reading. Children’s Read- 


ing Service. 97p. n.p. 
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More Power to Your Publicity Work 


Whether you have an organized public-relations program, or whether it’s only 
occasionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or see one of their 
reporters, PUBLIC-‘SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do the job more 
effectively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities described in this book 
have worked at some time and place. They should work again. Remember this: 
Nobody can publicize the schools as well as those who know them—the teachers.” 
The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 
7 chapters on how to write school news 
5 chapters on how to get news stories published 
5 chapters on how to get the school on the air 


And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than groans. 
Mr. Horn has written that rarity—a professional book that is bright and witty! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 
By GUNNAR HORN 
Omaha, Nebr., Public Schools 
Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


Who Should Read This Book? 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily a book for teachers and admin- 
istrators who handle school publicity. But it is “must” reading for all principals 
and superintendents who want their public-relations programs to be successful. 
And since success depends upon the cooperation of all members of the faculty, 
each classroom teacher should read at least the 10 chapters on “Where to Find 
School News.” Order a copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net professional price, $2.80 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2% Feuth ve 
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Do you get tired from too much sitting? Do 
you like plenty of leg and arm room? Do 
comfort, safety, dependability and spacious- 
ness rank high on your travel “must” list? 


Then when you travel, go by train. 


Take a relaxing stroll through the cars .. . 


stop a while and visit with friends in other 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Nast 
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parts of the train. Enjoy a game of cards or 
a refreshing drink in the club car. In the 
quiet atmosphere of the diner order from a 
menu the food you want—food prepared on 
the train and served to you at the peak of 


its tasty goodness. 


Yes, for solid comfort that makes any trip 
a travel treat, go by train... via the N. C. 


& Ste, L. 


SP. 
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The Peabody Journal of Education 
ANNOUNCES . . . 





The high point of Charles Edgar Little's 
recorded scholarship. 


PUBLISHED IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES BY 
THE PEABODY PRESS. PRICE $6.00 THE SET. 


ORDERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 


THE PEABODY PRESS 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 








